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MR. ROOSEVELT’S TRIUMPH 


R. ROOSEVELT?S re-election as President of the United 

States, with at least 431 electoral votes in his favour out 
of 541, is a triumph alike for his personality and for his policy. 
first time in the history of the Republic, and 
contrary to a tradition hitherto jealously guarded, a 
President is elected for a third consecutive term. Under 
normal circumstances no President would thus have ventured 
to offer himself for re-election, nor would he have stood any 
chance of being returned if he had. But the circumstances 
are not normal. . In spite of all the prejudice which accumu- 
lates against any administration which has been long in office, 
and in spite of all the sins of commission and omission dis- 
coverable by his opponents in the author of the New Deal, 
Mr. Roosevelt stands out as the man who has faced up to 
the world situation and has kept pace with the feelings of his 
countrymen in his recognition of the Nazi danger, in his desire 
to keep his country out of the war, in his determination to 
make America strong in armaments and give help to the 
countries which are fighting her battle in Europe. 

The campaign has been fought with all the bitterness which 
is inseparable from this great electoral contest ; but in tribute 
to the American people and to both candidates it should be 
emphasised that domestic issues, importani as they were, were 
never allowed to triumph over world issues. In other times 
Mr. Wendell Willkie, a Republican candidate capable of appeal- 
ing to the workers no less than the business community, might 
have won more assent for his contention that Mr. Roosevelt 
was putting industry under the shackles of State control. But 
Mr. Willkie appreciated the nature of the crisis which the war 
had created for the United States. He realised—the event 
shows that he was right—that the Americon people, too, were 
convinced that the strong handling of American affairs in view 
of the external danger from without dominated all issues ; 

this his policy was scarcely distinguishable from the 
President’s. Like Mr. Roosevelt, he agreed that every effort 
ust be made to keep the United States out of the war ; that 


For the 


this end could best be achieved by the provision of a powerful 
Army, Navy and Air Force ; and that since Britain is holding 
the enemy which threatens all the world, unstinted help must 
be given her short of active participation in the war. On this 
dominant issue there appeared to be little to choose between 
the two candidates ; and since on this Mr. Roosevelt had so 
accurately gauged public opinion Mr. Willkie’s adoption of 
the same attitude doubtless won him more than he would 
otherwise have received. But also, just because it was the 
dominant issue, Mr. Roosevelt won. He was the man who 
had foreseen the situation as it was approaching ; who had 
insisted on rearmament ; who had given help to Britain ; who, 
above all, in his bold pronouncements and imaginative leader- 
ship had stated and revealed the American purpose stage by 
to the world. 

For these reasons we in this country cannot fail to be 
reassured by his re-election. It is a guarantee that the leader- 
ship of the American people will be in the hands of a states- 
man of proved power and resolution, whose help will be 
unstintingly given, and unhampered by half-hearted colleagues. 
Behind him also will be a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives which, though they may often be critical, will at least 
contain a majority of his own party. The decision of the 
American electors may directly affect the policy of the Axis 
Powers. Italy, which understands the United States much 
better than Germany does, will be rightly apprehensive. The 
Nazis, who had hoped undisguisedly for Mr. Willkie’s election, 
on the ground that he could not be worse from their point of 
view than Mr. Roosevelt and might be better, will be tempted 
to force the issue by all means in their power now before the 
resources of America are further expanded under a President 
who, fortified by his new mandate, will not hesitate to use them 
as the needs of civilisation may demand. But Hitler is im- 
potent to counteract the effect America’s choice will have in 

Tokyo, and Chungking, and Moscow, and Ankara, and Paris, 
and throughout the world. It is a great event. 
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NEWS OF 


HE war in Greece, which is dealt with in detail on another 

page by our contributor “ Strategicus,” still follows a 
surprising course, the Greek resistance so far proving equal to 
all demands. After ten full days fighting, the aggressor, 
superior in numbers and equipment, and with all the advan- 
tages which surprise confers, has made no advance of conse- 
quence at any point. No major engagement has yet been 
fought, but Greece’s preliminary successes have given time 
both for her own main forces to make their dispositions 
unmolested and for British aid by land, sea and air to be 
improvised. The difiiculties of that must not be underrated, 
for Greece’s scrupulous neutrality had precluded all Staff con- 
tacts. Before air operations can begin Greek bases must be 
organised, equipped and manned by R.A.F. personnel. In the 
circumstances the bombing of bases in Southern Italy has 
begun as soon as could be expected, but there is undeniable 
concern in this country as to whether the maximum of effec- 
tive help is being given to Greece. Our own interests quite 
as much as Greece’s are at stake, and the attitude of many 
neutral countries may be determined by what we succeed or 
fail in achieving now. To weaken our front in Egypt unduly 
would be to fall into the very trap that Italy has no doubt laid 
for us, but some element of risk in the distribution of forces 
between the Greek and the Libyan theatre is inevitable. Now 
that we have acquired Greek bases they must be held, and our 
hold on them extended, at almost any cost. The Navy and Ar 
Force have great opportunities to register victories in the open- 
ing stages of the Mediterranean War which is now beginning. 
There should be no hesitation about securing Syria and bomb- 
ing the Rumanian oilfields unless Rumania can react against 
the German yoke which her new totalitarian masters have 
fastened on her. There has been too little of the audacious on 
our side in this war. 


Mr. Churchill’s Survey 

The sobriety of the Prime Minister’s review of the war in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday was marked. As usual 
Mr. Churchill eschewed any approach to a false optimism. 
He quoted the distressing figures of air-raid casualties ; he 
dwelt on the seriousness of the latest submarine menace ; in 
discussing the situation in the Middle East and the extent of 
the help we can give to Greece he reminded the House of the 
deplorable effects in that area of the defection of France ; in 
a passage designed probably to arrest attention in Berlin as 
well as London he spoke of the military tasks that would face 
us in 1943 and 1944. But the general conclusion was 
encouraging. The air-war is being won, the threat of invasion 
has been frustrated and a growth in our naval resources, par- 
ticularly the acquisition of the American destroyers, will enable 
the submarine to be mastered. Actually air-raid casualties are 
diminishing. The number of fatalities in September was 
7,000, but the Blitzkrieg only began on the 7th of that month. 
For five weeks after that, with the attack in full swing 
throughout, the figure was the same—7,000. As for the sub- 
marine, the high total of shipping losses in last week’s report, 
198,030 tons, has been followed this week by the strikingly 
low figure of 16,860 tons. We must think in averages. The 
Prime Minister’s weighty and pointed reference to the grave 
effect on our naval operations of the loss of bases on the coast 
of Eire should not encourage hope of an agreement on this 
point, for Eire, though she owes her safety exclusively to the 
British Navy, would regard the restoration of the use of the 
naval bases as a fatal abandonment of the neutrality to which 
she has pledged herself. 





Hitler and Vichy 

The relations between the Germans and the Vichy Govern- 
ment might be viewed with a certain sardonic humour if issues 
of such importance were not at stake. It is a fortnight now 
since Marshal Pétain, after preliminary skirmishings by the 
sinister M. Laval, met Herr Hitler and “was received with 
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full military honours,” but no result of the pourparlers which 
began then and have continued since is forthcoming yet. Boy) 
the British and the American Governments have asked the 
Vichy Government pointed questions about its intentions, ang 
according to apparently reliable Washington reports assurances 
have been given that France will neither declare war op 
Britain nor hand over to Germany her fleet or sea or air bases, 
hat, if it is true, is good news for us and bad for Berlin, 
London and Washington are not the only quarters where 
anxiety has been felt about what Marshal Pétain might assent 
to under pressure from the completely capitulationist Layaj: 
General Weygand, in the attempt to reassure France’s anxious 
African colonies, has declared that the Marshal would never 
agree to anything incompatible with honour. That may be read 
as a warning rather than an affirmation, and it is significant 
that it has been greeted with open disapproval in Germany, 
At the same time Italy, absent conspicuously from the 
Franco-German conversations, has announced, to the pertur- 
bation of French opinion, that she abates no jot or tittle of 
her claims. No serious resistance to Germany is possible yet 
in France. But resistance to Italy is, unless Hitler intervenes, 
and the fortunes of the Italian army in Greece may consider- 
ably affect the general attitude of the Vichy Government. 
Every effective blow that can be dealt at Italy anywhere will 
have important political repercussions. 


General Smuts at Khartoum 

There are few places in the world where the British flag 
is flown that seem today, as when Gordon died, more remote 
from the centres of civilisation than Khartoum. It was here, 
it is now revealed, that Mr. Eden, the Secretary for War, 
nearly a fortnight ago met General Smuts, Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, who has been making a compre- 
hensive inspection of the South African Forces operating far 
to the north of their home bases. Long ago General Smuts 
undertook that his country would take its share in the defence 
of South Africa and the Empire when battle was joined on 
African soil. Already the South African Air Force has taken 
a conspicuous part in operations against the Italians, and a 
well-equipped mobile column is in action, with large numbers 
of troops behind in their own country to reinforce them. The 
cause which General Smuts has called upon his countrymen, 
whether of Dutch or British origin, to defend is three-fold. 
The winning of the war is necessary even in the narrowest 
interest of South Africa, which has had opportunities enough 
to observe the dangers of neutrality. Secondly, it is necessary 
to the building up of his ideal of a greater South Africa which 
will “stand foremost in a United States of Africa.” Thirdly, 
and not least, in taking their part in the struggle the British 
and the Dutch are fighting in the common cause of civilisation. 
General Smuts has appealed successfully to the honour and 
interests of his countrymen, and the response is already 
apparent in the strenuous military efforts they are making. 


Shelters—a Compromise 


Mr. Herbert Morrison has made a concession which favours 
the theory of the deep shelter by promising to construct a 
limited number of them—though few will be ready till the 
winter is over. He promises to extend the deep shelters 
provided by London Tubes by tunnelling out from them, 
and to construct them in other parts of the country where the 
slope of the ground and the nature of the soil make tunnelling 
relatively easy. But he admits frankly that it is not practicable 
to provide them for the whole population, and that to attempt 
to do so would leave the larger number of people with no 
good shelter at all. His action in deciding to build for a 
minority may seem an admission that deep shelters are 
desirable for all, and indeed a condemnation of past neglect 
in making provision beforehand. But actual experience 
suggests that large numbers of people might not seek the 
deep shelters at night even if they existed. The fact that 
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gs per cent. of Londoners do not use the existing public 
shelters may indicate that they prefer to sleep at home with 
local protection or in communal domestic shelters, or it may 
merely show that they do not consider the public shelters 
good enough. But in any case Mr. Morrison can only concern 
himself with what is practicable now. Many of the Anderson 
shelters are likely to be damp or even flooded in the winter, 
and the: public accommodation will be more sought in pro- 
portion as it is clean, warm, sanitary and reasonably safe. 
A complete schedule should be made of all the strong modern 
buildings whose lower floors are suitable 


The Re-building of London 

A resolution urging the necessity of preparing a scheme for 
the post-war planning of London and other damaged urban 
areas was adopted last week at a meeting of the Court of 
Common Council of the City of London presided over by the 
Lord Mayor. There is no time to be lost, for the moment 
the war is over there will be a demand for the employment 
of men on works of reconstruction, and if no scheme is ready 
the rebuilding of demolished areas will take place, without a 
plan, in the old haphazard way. Six years ago the need of a 
comprehensive highway development survey of London was 
recognised by the Government, and the Bressey report of 1937 
was the result. It presented a bold, forward-looking scheme 
of which the principal criticism was that it entailed demoli- 
tion on so large a scale that the expense was deemed prohibi- 
tive. Some of that demolition has already been accomplished 
by the enemy, but the bill for reconstruction will have to be 
met. In a letter to The Times supporting the Court’s resolu- 
tion Sir Charles Bressey insists that reinstatement must be 
made subservient to a “master plan”—needing revision 
in the light of changes brought about by war—and that its 
execution must be enforced by a central tribunal armed with 
summary power. Sir Howard Button recalls the loss of a great 
opportunity when Wren’s plan for a new City of London after 
the Great Fire was neglected. A new plan is needed—and 
the preparing of it will be a long business—for the rebuilding 
of London after the Blitzkrieg. 


Two Aspects of Evacuation 

The Government departments have sufficiently 
realised that there are two ends to the evacuation problem— 
the place from which people are evacuated, and that to which 
they are sent. Mr. MacDonald is quite right to go on in- 
sisting on the need for the further removal of children from 
the danger zones, and their mothers, too, as far as possible, 
and the aged and infirm ; for though 563,000 schoolchildren 
have gone, 279,000 still remain in the London region, and 
many are still living and playing among the bombholes of 
dockland. Obviously the parents of the children must be per- 
suaded to let them go. But as obviously places must be found 
elsewhere where they can live in reasonable comfort. That 
is not being done. From every county comes the news of towns 
and villages where not a billet is to be found, and where 
evacuees who have been admitted are living crowded together 
under conditions of extreme discomfort, and often separated 
from their personal belongings and unable to get them. More- 
over, at the same moment as there is an increasing influx into 
the country of civilians from the danger-zones comes a demand 
from the military for billets for the troops requiring winter 
quarters. During the past year there should have been inten- 
sive work in the construction of huts for the accommodation of 
the troops in the winter. For lack of enough of these huts the 
troops are using buildings which might have been available for 
evacuated civilians. Again and again we still hear of parents 
and children returning to their homes in the bombed areas. 
That is not simple perversity. It is because they prefer danger 
to the conditions to which so often they have been condemned 
in the safer areas. Mr. MacDonald and the other Ministers 
concerned must give their immediate and concentrated attention 
to this. not the least urgent, aspect of the evacuation problem. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Parliament has 
met again after an interval. It is notorious that any long 
interval between meetings has two results. In the first place 
grievances accumulate and tempers are set on edge, and 
secondly among the more acquiescent members there is apt 
to develop a listless indifference to public affairs. These two 
symptoms of disorder in the body politic are rapidly reflected 
in the Government and slowly transmit themselves through the 
Press to the people. The only answer is to have regular meet- 
ings so that bad air can be discharged, and free, bracing 
criticism introduced. The debate on the Prime Minister’s 
statement suffered partly because there was a veiled resent- 
ment at any criticism and partly because the Government failed 
to make any reply to the pertinent criticisms that were made. 
Bombs, black-out, meagre Press reports and delayed Hansards 
all combine to diminish the power of Parliament. It is for 
the Government to listen carefully to constructive critics and 
give their considered and deliberate replies. I hope that in 
future an ettempt will be made to bring back this time-honoured 
procedure. 
* * * * 

The Prime Minister selected three main items for his sur- 
vey. The iailure of the invasion and air attack, the present 
condition of the Army and the military position in the Near 
East. His argument ran as follows: Let no one imagine that 
an invasion is out of the question, therefore we must keep the 
Army at a high pitch of training and as a natural consequence 
do not let us over-estimate the assistance which can be ren- 
dered to Greece. No one with full access to the facts can 
quarrel with his general thesis. Perhaps it was difficult to say 
more at the critical moment of his speech. But the House 
was not entirely happy. It wanted more information at every 
point. Mr. Lees-Smith spoke with force on the position of 
Ireland. Mr. Hore-Belishe, Commanders Southby and King- 
Hall, Mr. Bevan and others used sharp words. The Lord 
President of the Council took notes, and nothing more hap- 
pened. It may be that members are impatient to hear of an 
offensive strategy, without full knowledge of the difficulties. 
At any rate, the House wants to know more about the French 
Government, about Russia, about Ireland, about bombing 
Italy, about better foreign broadcasts, about Syria, about the 
Secret Service and the personnel at the Foreign Office. They 
trust the Prime Minister as Chairman of the Defence Minis- 
tries: they are uncertain about his colleagues in their attitude 


to the Home Front. 
* * + * 


Sir Edward Grigg made an important statement on the 
Home Guard. I suspect that he wrote much of it himself. 
It was too good for a War Office document and too sensible. 
Throughout the statement a nice balance was kept between 
official status and local pride and enthusiasm. There was a 
happy blend of dignity and informality in the projected 
reforms, which should do much to preserve the special nature 
of this magnificent home-grown army. One could wish that 
there was a comparable realism in the earlier training of youth. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister—and no other man could have made it 
—announced modifications in the Household Means Test. 
This will give general satisfaction throughout the country, and 
particularly to the old people. It is too early to say how the 
new principles will be worked out in detail, but it is a tribute 
both to Government and Parliament that at such a moment 
important social reforms can be introduced and discussed. 

* * * * 

The country is finding its way through an uncharted field 

It is fighting for its life on the high seas, in the 


of history. 
Democratic stan- 


air, in foreign lands end in its own Cities. 
dards throughout the world are at stake. There is a deep unity 
among the people on all essential things. The time is coming 
when the Prime Minister might well restate in his own 
imperishable language those deeper moral principles which 
animate men and women, both within the Empire and in other 


lands. 
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wir British aeroplanes encountering snowstorms as 
they fly to bomb Berlin, the war is entering its 
winter phase, with consequences inevitably exacting for all 
belligerents. We shall have our problems, and shall do 
better to confront them than to disguise them. The con- 
tinuance of air-raids through the longest—and the coldest— 
nights will lay a heavy strain, both physical and mental, on 
large sections of the population ; disease as well as discom- 
fort is among the unavoidable products of shelter-life. The 
Army, particularly the troops from oversea, will feel in- 
creasingly the tedium of a winter in camps or billets, with 
the prospect of active service against the enemy to all 
appearance distant. The Home Guard will find the condi- 
tions under which they carry out their unpaid task suffici- 
ently rigorous to make stern demands on their patriotism 
and public spirit. The Navy and Air-Force and merchant 
service will face the maximum of hardship, difficulty and 
danger. But for that they are prepared in every sense, and 
wherever complaints may be heard it will not be there. So 
far, indeed, as known trials and dangers are concerned, 
.there is nowhere any sign of flinching from them. And if 
unknown perils develop they will be faced in the same 
high spirit, and with firm confidence that the end of this 
struggle will find the forces of evil shattered. 

For justification for that confidence we may cast our 
minds back to the end of June, and try for a moment to see 
the months that have elapsed since then as Herr Hitler sees 
them. They have been a period pregnant with conse- 
quence. When France collapsed and withdrew, powerless 
and prostrate, from the conflict, the end of the whole war 
seemed in sight—for Hitler. He had spread his dominion 
from the North Sea to the Pyrenees, and from Brest and 
Bordeaux to the Russian frontier. Italy was threatening 
Egypt and Suez. Spain was counted on to lend herself to 
Germany's purposes when called on. A close enough 
understanding existed with Russia to ensure, at the lowest, 
that enigmatic Power’s non-interference with German pro- 
jects. The United States had no inclination for any action 
more decisive than the sale to Great Britain of aeroplanes 
and munitions which could not arrive in sufficient volume in 
time to affect the issue. And the understanding with 
Japan would keep the American Navy pinned down to the 
Pacific. No enemy but the British Commonwealth re- 
mained, and the resistance of the Dominions would matter 
little once that of Britain herself was broken. And broken 
it obviously would be once Germany’s possession of the 
French Channel coast had given her facilities for invasion 
and an aerial Blitzkrieg, and of the French Atlantic coasts 
for a new and deadly submarine campaign. On all reason- 
able calculations victory would be attained by Christmas 
and long before. 

That was the prospect that a perfectly sober survey of 
the situation might disclose at the beginning of July. How 
do things stand at the beginning of November? The 
answer to that is a matter of common knowledge, but it is 
worth a moment’s consideration, for our instruction, en- 
couragement and future guidance. We may or may not 
have passed the turning-point of the war ; there are too 
many uncertain factors to justify dogmatism regarding that; 
but at least there is nothing extravagant in believing that 
we have. Germany, it is true, has occupied two-thirds of 
France, and is turning that country’s factories and labour 
to her own military ends. She has, it is true, occupied 


Rumania, and gained access to that demoralised State’s 
not inconsiderable oil-supplies. 


She has turned her under- 
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She has avoided 
any breach with Russia. She still has hopes of active ¢o. 


standing with Japan into a formal pact. 


operation by Spain. The great vista of a drive in the 
spring through the Middle East is opening up. Where js 
any check to be found to German ambition or German 
confidence ? ell, there is some check, and it is to be 
found primarily across that narrow strait which Hitler ang 
his generals have been watching, first triumphantly, then 
doubtfully, then with the anger of frustration, from Calais 
and Boulogne. There has been no hostile landing at th: 
foot of those white cliffs which the German troops could 
ee so clearly on a favourable day. It may be premature to 
affirm that there can be no invasion now, but unless the 
highest neutral experts, with reputations to lose and no 
case to make, are fundamentally deceived, the chance, 
which certainly existed after Dunkirk, of a successful in- 
vasion has gone for ever. The R.A.F., chief among our 
defence forces, bas seen to that, and it will see to much 
more before the next half-year is over. 

If the failure of his invasion plans is a major defeat for 
Hitler the failure of the air-attacks on England is a signal 
defeat. Invasion would have had to be carried out over 
an element where Germany claimed no mastery. In the 
air her numerical superiority is uncontested, and claims for 
the potentialities of the Luftwaffe knew no limits. It could 
save Berlin from the sight and sound of a single British 
bomb, it could batter a Britain foolhardy enough to resist 
its challenge into bloodstained ruins. The end must come 
that way—unless it came earlier by prudent capitulation. 
Today Goering no less than Hitler knows that the hope of 
any such victory as that has vanished. Meanwhile time 
passes, time in which numerically the R.A.F. is improving 
daily its quantitative relation, and demonstrating daily its 
qualitative superiority, to the German air-force. In the 
last three months Germany has lost fourteen airmen to 
every one of ours. For the next three months and longer 
weather conditions on the Continent will interfere dis- 
astrously with the training of pilots, of which Germany must 
already be feeling a serious shortage. Conditions will be 
adverse here, though in a less degree, but they will not be 
adverse at all in Canada,where the Empire Training Scheme 
is already producing a trickle which by early spring will 
have become a mighty flow, adequate even for the manning 
of the vast aggregation of machines which British and 
American factories will by that time be pouring out. Air- 
power may or may not be sufficient to defeat Germany. 
The smashing of her productive machine by the R.AF. 
is at too early a stage to make that certain yet. But the 
existing decisive inferiority at sea, and the coming decisive 
inferiority in the air, make victory for Germany impossible, 
and defeat for Germany certain. It is a question not of 
whether, but of when. 

No known factors challenge that verdict ; many confirm 
it. France, it is true, may be compelled to surrender her 
fleet to Germany, and declare war on Britain, though that 
seems unlikely. Spain may facilitate or co-operate in an 
attack on Gibraltar, though that seems unlikely too, and 
grows more so rather than less. Russia may ease some of 
Germany’s difficulties by selling her wheat. Such develop- 
ments might lengthen the war, but they would not affect 
the issue ; the threat to Gibraltar would matter most. But 
on every ground the shortening of the war is the urgent 
need, and Signor Mussolini may have shown the way (o 
that. The wisdom of striking hard and ceaselessly at Italy 
has always been obvious, but the opportunity has been 
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lacking until now. The folly, for it appears to be folly as 
much as crime, of the attack on Greece has made the oppor- 
tunity, and our air and sea forces are already taking 
advantage of it, thanks to the manoeuvring-time Greece’s 
heroic resistance has given them. A set-back to Italy means 
q set-back to Hitler, and for that reason he will do his 
utmost to save his ally from disaster. But the reputation 
of the Axis for omnipotence is already shaken. Countries 
like Spain have been silently impressed by the failure of 
the attacks on Britain. Swedish and Russian military 
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critics have written dispassionately and significantly about 
them. Countries like Bulgaria and Yugoslavia are already 
affected by the Greek resistance to Italy. British co-opera- 
tion in that theatre will, it may be hoped, soon give them 
further food for reflection. Grave dangers exist, notably 
in the unwise dispersal of forces that are admittedly inferior 
numerically. But even so the possibilities are great. Hitler, 
if he can abandon illusions as he casts up his balance-sheet 
will feel considerable need for winter help—and find little 


of it on offer anywhere. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EXT March is not quite four months away. It is a point 

of time to fix our minds on. Before we get to it we shall 
have much to go through. If we do get to it with our forces un- 
defeated, the key points of our defence still intact, the home 
front still unbroken, we shall have good reason for believing 
the worst is past. By March certain grave menaces will be 
behind us, and certain important accretions to our strength 
will be materialising. The greatest of the menaces is not 
war but disease. There is no need to be alarmist, but it would 
be criminal to be obscurantist or complacent. Every doctor 
knows that crowded shelters are the ideal forcing-ground for 
epidemics, chief among the possibilities being cerebro-spinal 
meningitis and influenza. The Minister of Heaith was per- 
fectly right in saying in a wireless talk recently that the sul- 
philanimides have robbed the former disease of much of its 
terrors, but their cost prohibits their use as preventives on 
anything like a universal scale. By March we shall know how 
successfully the evils that would normally result from severe 
physical and mental strain combined with unrivalled facilities 
for infection have been frustrated. By March, too, we shall 
have new armies, new ships, both naval and commercial, by 
the hundred, new aeroplanes and new pilots by the thousand, 
and conceivably—though all our plans must leave this out of 
account—new Allies. In some of these respects Germany will 
have made progress, too, but not progress equal to ours. Even 
with her conquests her resources are far below those of the 
Commonwealth and the United States. March should see 
many anxieties dispelled. 

* * * * 

A good deal that is simply silly and a good deal that is 
actively pernicious is being said and written about British help 
for Greece. We are all of us impatient about developments 
there, though doubting little that more is happening than we 
have yet been told. But when I read, for example (as I did 
in a Sunday paper this week), “We made a small attack 
on some oil-tanks at Naples during the week. But that attack 
was made from this country. Why didn’t we do it from 
Greece?” I am tempted to volunteer an answer. We didn’t 
do it from Greece because we had no air-bases there—and could 
not have. Does anyone suppose our aeroplanes can simply fly 
to Greece and operate as they choose from there? What about 
ground-staff? It is very highly doubtful whether British crews 
could be served adequately by a Greek personnel. What about 
bombs? Greek bombs could not be used ; British bombs, some 
of them weighing a quarter of a ton, must be brought by sea. 
So must derricks and other mechanism for handling projectiles 
this size. Moreover, Greek petrol may or may not suit British 
engines. In starting its operations from Greek aerodromes 
in littke more than a week after the declaration of war the 
Royal Air Force has done very well indeed. 

x * 





* * 

The article I have mentioned raises other issues. About 
the wisdom of hitting Italy as hard as she can be hit within 
the bounds of legitimate warfare there will be little difference 
of opinion anywhere. But the kind of armchair-thunder which 
insists that “if half Italy is not laid in ruins by the end of 
this week Parliament ought to bestir itself and ask a few plain 
questions,” or announces that when Hitler and Mussolini met 
in Florence “I would have given them good Wagnerian 


thunder, the thunder of thousand-pounders blowing Florence 
to bits ” (Uffizzi Gallery and all, presumably), or affirms that 
“our business is to get our bombs into Italy wherever they 
hurt most. If they hurt most in Rome, then get them into 
Rome ”’—that is simply gusty rhetoric masquerading as 
masculinity. Our business is to defeat Italy’s army and navy and 
air force, destroying all of them that we can, and to cripple 
her war-potential by bombing her munitions factories relent- 
lessly. But Rome—Rome is not merely Italian ; Rome is not 
Mussolini’s ; Rome, its Forum, its statues, its monuments, its 
temples, are a possession of the world. To destroy that irre- 
placeable heritage would be a crime which posterity would 
and should never pardon. 
* * * * 

One thing that every competent and honest journalist knows 
is that straight news should be straight news, and every decent 
and honest paper tries fo give it. That is the one thing the 
B.B.C. will not give. Take the day on which I write. Together, 
no doubt, with some millions of other listeners, I turned on 
at one o'clock wanting to know two things, the latest figures 
in the American election and the latest news of the fighting 
in Greece. The preliminary summary promised well; those 
were the only two items mentioned. Then came some election 
figures—scanty, but no doubt all that were available then ; at 
any rate that was straight news. Then the B.B.C. expanded. 
First we had a detailed explanation of how the American 
electoral system worked ; every daily paper had already told 
us that, some of them several times ; no matter, the B.B.C. 
must tell us too. I held on, still hoping for Greece. But not 
at all; next came a full commentary on the elections by an 
American gentleman to whom I had already had to listen 
in extenso at 7 that morning. Ah well, now at least I should 
get Greece. Not for a moment. The next item was the 
Director of the American Department of the Ministry of 
Information on the Presidential Election. He, or someone 
else, may be talking still on the Presidential Election for all 
I know. I switched off and no doubt heard about Greece 
sooner by waiting for the evening papers. 

* * * * 

The perils that are on our doorsteps in these days take 
undiscriminating toll, and I have to pay sad tribute to the 
memory of more than one frequent contributor to this journal. 
Among the latest is Flight-Lieutenant W. V. Emanuel, who 
died in London by enemy action when on the threshold of a 
career which his friends had hoped would be one of many- 
sided brilliance. He was best known perhaps to readers of 
The Spectator by his naval contributions, but he had won his 
spurs not only in journalism, but also in adventurous travel and 
exploration in Persia, Central Asia and Afghanistan, and it was 
his special knowledge of these countries that brought him into 
the Intelligence Department of the Air Ministry. Then, 
too, Major B. T. Reynolds, killed on October 31st in a 
motor-accident. He wrote frequently for The Spectator on 
military, as Emanuel on naval, subjects ; but his interests were 
far wider than merely professional, boys’ clubs and the welfare 
of boys generally being conspicuous among them. He was 
Intelligence Officer at G.H.Q. in France earlier in the war, and 
had since been working at the Ministry of Information. 

JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: GREECE SHOWS HER TEETH 


By STRATEGICUS 


F the Italian attack upon Greece were designed to influence 

the United States election by an exhibition of the might 
of the Axis Powers, it has already failed abjectly, for Italy has 
only reaped the odium without securing the prize. Indeed, if 
the campaign should proceed as it has begun, it would be 
relegated to the incredibilia of the war The distant objectives 
on this tenth day after the opening of the fighting are now 
off the map, and it is literally true that to follow the fighting 
we have to use maps which because of the largeness of their 
scale are comparatively rare. Last week the Italians were 
attacking towards Florina, Yannina and the mouth of the 
Kalamas river. Only the last was reached. Here the object 
is presumably to isolate Corfu from the land side, preparatory 
to an attempt to capture it and so obtain a position from which 
to forbid the Adriatic to British warships. What success has 
been obtained? The mouth of the Kalamas was reached and 
the river was crossed in the vicinity ; but instead of accepting 
the advance as inevitable the Greeks counter-attacked and 
threw the Italians back across the river. If the reports speak 
correctly, they did even more. They even repelled tank attacks 
with grenades. At the moment it seems that the Italians are 
touching the river line, if at all, at only a few points. 

Yet this is the region where they have achieved their 
greatest success. The road to Yannina is rated as a first-class 
road and it opens up the prospect of reaching Arta, and 
eventually the Gulf of Corinth. Among the immediate objec- 
tives of Italy must be the Gulf and the canal, which would 
not only save her 24 hours to Piratus, the most important 
port of Greece, and the Aegean, but would also give Italian 
warships a little more of that modest seclusion which so far 
they have shown such a disposition to cultivate. But as yet 
they have advanced only about five miles on the road to 
Yannina, which is hardly a theme for immortal song. It is, 
however, on the Florina sector that Italy has met with the 
severest check. The road from Koritza (in Albania) branches 
north of the town into two roads or tracks, of which one skirts 
Lake Prespa and the other passes vid the village of Biklishta 
into Greece to the Florina road. The Greeks checked the 
first assault and then advanced up both roads into Albania until 
they commanded Koritza and its northern exits. They 
advanced on the left until they overlooked the Erzek-Koritza 
road and so commanded all but the north-western exit. 
Koritza was said to be the advanced Italian. base ; it was three 
days ago rendered useless by this skilful and spirited advance. 
In this most difficult country, which does not adapt itself 
to the deployment of large bodies of troops, they showed how 
sharp and effective a weapon the bayonet may be. Warfare 
must, to some extent, fall back a few decades under such 
conditions and put a premium upon more direct and primitive 
methods. 

There is a common tendency to write off the Italian troops 
as lacking in the firmer fibre of courage. They are quite 
frequently despised. But some of the units at least are of first- 
rate quality ; and yet they have been sent to the right-about 
by the Greeks. What is the meaning of it? Perhaps it is 
true that the Italian command did not expect any real defence, 
much less this bold defiance ; the fact that the Italian Minister 
did not ask for his passport, but remained quietly in Athens, 
appears to support this suggestion. Italy has every advantage 
in material ; and, although some of it is unsuited to warfare 
of this type, there is one direction in which it would seem to 
be effective. Instead of using their aeroplanes to cover the 
difficult border country, however, the Italians have used them 
to bomb civilians. There is perhaps one excuse for them. 
Airmen say that these mountains are very unsympathetic to 
them. 

The terrain has another advantage which is material to the 
development of the campaign. The country is so intractable 
that it is possible for actions to take place in almost adjacent 
sectors without directly influencing cach other. Self-contained, 


segregated by the nature of the ground, they develop each on 


its own lines. So we have the Italians five miles inside 
the Greek frontier towards Yannina and the Greeks only a 
slightly less distance inside Albania. But it is evident tha 
this means, in sum, that any thought of a Blitzkrieg was stulti. 
fied by the event. But is it thinkable that the campaign wij] 
be allowed to develop at this pace? Surely not. There can 
be little doubt that it is not altogether disturbing to General 
Keitel to see the Italians involved in this much-too-revealing 
confusion. But can Germany permit her ally to make such 
an exhibition of herself? That seems in the last degree 
unlikely. The Near Eastern campaign is part of the Alexan- 
drian diplomacy of Hitler ; and, if it hesitates and halts, he 
will be compelled to step in and extricate his partner. 

The German troops are not far off, though it is extraordj- 
narily difficult to discover what are their numbers and dis- 
positions. While they were on the Dutch and Belgian 
frontiers no secret was made of both. It was the failure to 
attack until May roth that seemed inexplicable. On the 
Balkan front newspaper stories credit the Germans with armies 
up to the size of those which conquered Poland ; and that is 
plainly incredible. Recently the tendency has been to write 
them down to a modest five divisions in Rumania. There 
must be others in Hungary. But where they will be used no 
one can guess. There is the Nish-Monastir road if Germany 
wishes to use Yugoslavia and the Struma valley through 
Bulgaria. ‘The Vardar and the Struma would open the way 
to Salonika. How the Germans will help we shall soon know, 

Meanwhile we have given help which cannot be exactly 
measured, but which has undoubtedly had some real effect. 
Naval and air bases have been occupied in Crete ; and that 
means that we have taken a considerable step nearer Italy, 
Already the Italian ports and bases have been bombed, and 
there is evidence that we have at last taken in hand the air 
attack upon Italy. There is, of course, no one who does not 
realise that Italy should be attacked as strongly and as often 
as possible. There cannot be any doubt that the outlook of 
the war would be fundamentally changed if she could be 
driven out of it. All that is in question at present is the means 
by which this desirable object can be attained. That it will 
be attained sooner or later is certain ; but it has to be realised 
that we cannot make up in a few months the profound dis- 
parity between the mobilised resources of the enemy and our 
own. Indeed, when this matter is considered dispassionately, 
it is wonderful that we have been able to do as much as we 
have. The occupation of Crete is valuable because, while it 
does not remove vital elements of our Near Eastern force too 
far from the Egyptian front, it certainly places them in a much 
better position to deal with the metropolitan bases of the 
Italian forces. 

The occupation of these bases is not the whole of the help 
we have given to Greece ; and it is perhaps unwise to specu- 
late in detail upon the other Cirections in which we are assist- 
ing her. The best help has, of ccurse, come from her own 
undaunted spirit. If Greece can only continue to fight as 
valiantly she may have a greater effect upon the war than we 
dare guess at present. In the last war we saw Italians when 
they had suffered a defeat. It is upon that memory that the 
contempt for Italian troops rests ; and while this can be grossly 
and dangerously exaggerated, there is no doubt that they do 
not wear well under adversity. For the present it is sufficient 
to realise that the balance of advantage from the new campaiga 
is clearly on our side. The tide of our sea-power has washed 
westward to the Ionian Sea. The Dodecanese, which were in 
no happy plight before, are now completely isolated. Our 
fleet in the Mediterranean has been heavily reinforced, and 
can now use bases not only as far west as Crete, but also as far 
north as Lemnos. The opening act of this confused drama has 
established British sea-power more widely and more firmly in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. That is the paradoxical first effect 
of Italy’s brutal initiative. 
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AIR-RAID WARDENS’ 


By LADY VIOLET 
URING the year of lull before the Blitzkrieg started Air 
Raid Wardens were generally regarded as a quite 

unnecessary and rather expensive nuisance. It was difficult to 
see what they were there for. They appeared to spend their 
days in basements, listening to gas-lectures in the intervals of 
playing darts, and when they emerged at nightfall it was only 
to worry innocent people about their lights. They occasionally 
held up the traffic by performing strange charades, pretending 
as best they could) to cope with imaginary situations of wild 
improbability. And for this life of idleness and antics the 
public heard with horror that some of them were actually 
being paid. 
~ As an (unpaid) participator in that year of waiting broken 
by antics, I felt some sympathy with the public. Our training 
was tedious; it often seemed academic, sometimes even absurd. 
I could never manage to persuade myself that, confronted with 
a bombed and blazing house from which gas and water were 
escaping and in which “ persons” were “ trapped,” I should 
meticulously fill in an elaborate printed form (with block letters) 
describing under the appropriate headings not only what had, 
but also what had not, happened. Like many others I often 
longed for a less hypothetical, more immediate task. 

Today we have our reward. We are conscious, as never 
before in our lives, of fulfilling a definite, direct and essential 
function. We are a front-line service, in action every night 
in the defence of London. We know that our neighbours in 
every walk of life turn to us in their hour of need and look on 
us as their friends. We would not exchange our job for any 
other. There are however a few things that might be done, that 
should I think be done, to make our task a little easier. I raise 
them in no spirit of complaint, but in the hope that if our 
needs are known some effort may be made to meet them. I 
can speak only, of course, from my own personal experience, 
drawn from the patch of London in which I happen to work, 
but in comparing notes with wardens working elsewhere I 
gather that though there are minor differences in the procedure, 
personnel, &c., of the various “ posts,” our needs are in the 
main the same. 

Air-raid wardens are at present, in my opinion, overworked, 
underpaid, insufficiently equipped for their task, and in- 
adequately housed. The post in which I work is manned 
five-sixths by volunteers-—i.e., unpaid wardens. The paid 
wardens’ hours are nominally 72 hours a week for men and 
48 hours for women. The unpaid volunteers (who are all 
working hard at their own professions by day) go on duty for 
one 12-hour night in every 2 or 3, according to the needs of 
their particular post and the personnel available. But the work 
of a warden is not confined to, or limited by, working hours. 
Whenever an emergency occurs in our own post-area we 
naturally all turn out to help, and this emergency may well 
occur every night for a week, ten days or more. Again, when 
wardens break down (a frequent occurrence nowadays) others 
I have known a 


have to take their place and do double duty. 
post-warden to be on duty for as long as 72 hours at a stretch. 
And the strain and tension of the work is considerable. 

The obvious remedy is, of course, more wardens. But apart 
from volunteers it is difficult to find men and women who ar: 
both able and willing to do the job. The wages offered to 
paid wardens are £3 5s. a week to men and {2 §s. a week to 
women. This is not a living wage. It is considerably less 


than is paid to a municipal dustman. Wardens are not 
specialists, it is true, but they are men and women of all work, 
who have to perform a variety of functions which demand 


-ment, initiative, a power of quick decision and cool 


common sense. They are as a rule first on the spot when 
catastrophe occurs, and it is their duty to diagnose and deal 
with it as best they can before the expert services—firemen, 
rescue parties, ambulances, &c.—arrive. They must be prepared 


rasp the full implications of an incident and to act on 
1, to run to the top of burning houses with stirrup-pumps 
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or to climb down into the depths of wreckage under tottering 
buildings to salvage those buried there. They must succeed 
in inspiring confidence, and at times in exercising some personal 
authority. 

It may be argued that such qualities as these are not up for 
sale. But it is doubtful whether men and women who possess 
them can afford to take the wage which is offered them when 
they could obviously get responsible work at a far higher rate 
elsewhere. They are running the same risks to life and limb 
as soldiers. Sickness allowances, compensation for disablement 
and pensions to dependants should surely be on an equal scale. 

Apart from increasing the number of paid wardens by the 
offer of better conditions of work, I have one more suggestion 
to offer. Would it be impossible for the London Home Guard 
to co-operate with us? All over the country they are keeping 
regular watches against invasion. In answer to an inquiry I 
made in an official quarter as to what their functions were in 
London I was told that they guarded “ static points ” and were 
being kept in reserve to deal with “ rioting” if and when it 
eccurred. The only “riots” I have heard of up to date have 
taken place in air-raid shelters, where neither police nor Home 
Guards have been present, and which wardens have had to 
deal with, often single-handed, and invested with no shadow of 
official authority. (The problem of the control of shelters, 
which I will not discuss here, is one of urgent importance which 
must be dealt with forthwith.) The co-operation of the Home 
Guard in patrolling and watching out for fires would be 
invaiuable and would considerably lighten our labours. I shall 
be told, I expect, that the fact that they are under the War 
Office and we under the Home Office is an obstacle to our 
co-operation. To the lay mind it does not appear insuperable. 

I hope very much that the News Chronicle scheme tq which 
Lord Horder has given his support will bear fruit, and that 
arrangements may be made to enable all A.R.P. workers to 
spend a night or two out of London from time to time. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the relief and renewal of every power 
which even one night can give, out of ear-shot of the guns— 
above all one night in which one is not subconsciously listening 
all the time for a bomb in one’s own sector and expecting to 
be called up. But such a scheme will be difficult to carry out 
on a large scale unless our numbers are increased. The worse 
the nights the more impossible it is to leave one’s post. I try 
to get out of London for a night or two as often as I can 
manage it, but I never do so without an uncomfortable and 
guilty knowledge that by doing so I am putting an extra 
strain on the colleagues I have left behind. 

The next most crying need is proper accommodation. I 
think that wardens should be provided with quarters which 
offer a reasonable degree of safety and warmth, and the possi- 
bility of rest and food during the night. Post-headquarters 1s 
equipped by the local borough council, who pay (sometimes 
rather grudgingly) for light, heat and telephone. But a post is 
as a rule sub-divided into a number of sectors (3, 4 or § as the 
case may be), and the wardens responsible for each of these 
sectors have to operate from a base within it in order to keep 
watch on the spot. The borough council do not re- 
cognise any obligation or responsibility for these sector-posts, 
nor do they make any grant towards their maintenance or 

But for the charitable hospitality of private indi- 
allow their 
own 


a close 


upkeep. 
who, at some inconvenience to themselves, 
to be used as sector posts, and pay out of their 
necessary heat and light, A.R.P. wardens in 
itting night after night on doorsteps in the 
basement, 


viduals 
houses 
for the 
our area would be 
The provision of 
with comfortable chairs and 
i -ring on which to cook something hot 


pockets 
a warmed and strutted 
. 


Streets. 
perhaps one camp-bed for the 


“reserve Man, and a gas 
to drink in the middle of the night, does not seem too much to 
ask, whether from local authorities or the State. 

Apropos of hot drinks in the night, I was interested to read 


an announcement made by the Ministry o 


f Food on Saturday, 
ind roof-watchers are 


October 26th, that “ fire-watchers to re- 
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ceive similar treatment to Civil Defence personnel and Home 
Guards in regard to allowances of rationed foods for refresh- 
ments while on duty.” I should be interested to know what 
these allowances are supposed to consist of, and what form they 
take. Wardens at present receive nothing in cash, and ‘n kind 
only a little tea with a (quite insufficient) quantity of sugar and 
a few biscuits. Nothing else is supplied, and it is forbidden 
to buy milk or bread out of the post-warden’s petty cash 
allowance. Here again a greater generosity might with advan- 
tage be shown by the authorities. 

One last word about equipment. By sheer dint of clamour- 
ing we in this post have now got a tin-hat each, but I know 
of many wardens in other places who are still without one. 
This is obviously a first necessity, for life may depend on it. 
I attach much less importance to C.D. respirators, of which 
there are still not enough to go round. But with the approach 
of winter the provision of some kind of protective clothing 
becomes an urgent need. Uniforms are at present issued to 
all paid wardens ; the great majority of volunteers have nothing. 
Personally I am just as happy without. The present uniform 
is no protection against either wet or cold. It is a chilly cotton 
overall which might protect clothes in dry summer weather, 
but is useless in winter even for that purpose. Something far 
tougher and stronger is needed by those who are obliged to 
be out in all weathers, who have to deal with oil-bombs, and get 
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drenched to the skin night after night extinguishing fires. [ft jg 
not fair to ask men and women who are earning £3 §s. and 
£2 §s. a week to supply and replace the clothes which are 
constantly damaged and ruined while on duty. I would also 
suggest that strong and serviceable boots and shoes be issued 
to paid wardens for use during working hours. 

We are a new service, self-created, democratic, made up in g 
random, haphazard way of all sorts and conditions of men and 
women. Our training and preparation for action were neces- 
sarily experimental. We are without theory or tradition. But 
we are learning our job night by night from the impact of 
events. In one respect the authorities have shown deep wisdom, 
They have refrained from treating us as a service subject to 
military discipline. They have recognised that we are a 
voluntary civilian organisation, and have allowed free criticism 
to play its part. It is largely this elasticity, both in its incep- 
tion and in its operation, which has enabled the wardens’ 
service to meet emergencies, foreseen and unforeseen, as they 
have arisen, unfettered by red-tape and rigid regulations. In an 
essentially human task we are allowed to behave like human 
beings. We are proud and happy in this hour to be called to 
fulfil a function perhaps as vital as the task of those who are 
bearing arms. If I have dwelt mainly on our needs, it is because 
I am convinced that to meet these needs will really increase 
our efficiency. 


GREECE’S DANISH KINGS 


By WARREN 


*WTALY,” someone has said, “expected to go through 

Greece as Germany went through Denmark.” ‘The 
comparison is natural, and it gains a little in point from the 
fact that Greece has for the last three-quarters of a century 
and a little more been ruled—or more properly reigned over— 
by a Danish dynasty. It might conceivably have been a British 
dynasty. Byron, for example, was told that the Greeks were 
looking for a king, and he is reported to have said: “If they 
make me the offer, I will perhaps not reject it.” But as things 
turned out Byron died for Greece at Missolonghi before Greece 
became a kingdom at all. Some forty years later, when the 
throne was in the market again, the Duke of Edinburgh, Queen 
Victoria’s second son, declined it, and so, it is said, did the 
Lord Derby of the day. 

Finding sovereigns for Greece during the hundred and ten 
years since the country gained independence has teen rather 
an exacting business. Britain, France and Russia were the 
country’s liberators from Turkey, the Battle of Navarino in 
1827 marking the end of Ottoman domination, though the 
protocol constituting the Greek kingdom only took effect some 
three years later. The new kingdom’s first essential was a king, 
for republics were not in fashion in those days. 
could provide no eligible candidate, so Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, Queen Victoria’s uncle and 
approached. But that astute statesman found better reasons 
for declining than for accepting ; he soon had another throne 
at his disposal, and ascended it to become King of the Belgians. 
Greece got a German instead, in the person of Prince Orto of 
Bavaria, who seemed to think the Greeks would like him better 
if he acquired an aspirate and ruled as King Otho. However 
that may have been, the Greeks did not like at all the retinue 
of Bavarians he brought with him, and after an uneasy reign 
of thirty years he was expelled in the end by a national uprising. 


Greece itself 


mentor, Was 


So the throne of Greece came on offer again, and after the 
Duke of Edinburgh and one or two Belgian ard German 
princes had bowed their refusals the Greek National Assembly, 
in one last despairing effort to secure a sovereign, turned to 
Denmark and invited Prince William, the grand-nephew of 
the Danish king. Prince William was a boy of eighteen ; his 
heart was set on the navy and he wanted the throne of Greece 
no more than the Duke of Edinburgh. But his great-uncle was 
insistent, and in the end he assented—most happily for Greece, 
for Prince William of Denmark, becoming at Athens King 
George of Greece (George was his second name), guided the 
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destinies of his adopted country for close on fifty years with 
wisdom, moderation and courage. His accession linked Greece, 
for better or worse, with two of the great monarchies of 
Europe, for his sister became Queen Alexandra of England 
and he had married the Grand Duchess Olga of Russia, grand- 
daughter of Czar Nicholas I. His eldest son Constantine later 
took to wife a sister of the Kaiser, a fact which bulked large 
during the Great War. 

The Danish dynasty still sits on the Greek throne, but it 
has proved a prickly resting-place. Not one king has both 
reigned normally and died normally. King George I’s reign 

as long and successful, but at the very moment—in i913— 
when he had decided after fifty years of kingship to abdicate 
in favour of his eldest son he was shot through the heart by 
in assassin. So the eldest son, who was Constantine, gained 
the throne that way. He ruled, abdicated, returned, abdicated 
again and died in exile—if, indeed, abdication is the ;ight 
word to use of his first abandonment of the throne, from which 
he was in fact expelled by the Allies in the middle of the last 
war. The justification for that summary action has always 
been, and will remain, a matter for argument. Anyhow, 
Constantine was thrust out. That was in 1917. When a 
plebiscite was taken in 1920 on the question of his recall the 
votes in his favour were close on a million, those against him 
ten thousand. In the interval his second son Alexander had 
reigned. Constantine might never have returned but for the 
monkey which attacked Alexander’s wolfhound and then bit 
Alexander himself, with the result that blood-poisoning, which 
proved fatal, developed in two days. The ape had much to 
answer for, for Alexander alone of all the Kings of Greece 
married a Greek wife. She bore him a daughter, not a son, and 
since she was herself a commoner the marriage was treated 
as morganatic. But if her baby had been male the question 
of his succession might have raised important issues. As It 
was, when Alexander died in 1920 his father, Constantine, 
came back. But not for long. In 1922 he was pushed, against 
his own judgement as a soldier, into the disastrous campaign 
in Asia Minor which saw Mustapha Kemal’s rise to power. 
In consequence he abdicated once more, this time in favour of 
his eldest son George, and died in Palermo four months later. 

King George II is still on the throne of Greece, but he has 
not been on it continuously. He had been king, indeed, for 
less than a year—from January to December, 1923—when he 
was manoeuvred out of the country and by a majority of more 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
than two to one on a plebiscite a republic was brought into 
existence. But what a plebiscite can do a plebiscite can undo. 
Eleven years later 32,454 votes were cast for the continuance 
of the republican régime and 1,491,992 for the restoration of 
the monarchy. So in November, 1935, back came King 
George, but he must be remembered among the monarchs who 
reigns rather than rules, for in 1936 the iron dictatorship of 
General Metaxas was set up. About that a great deal has been 
said and much more might be. Or might have been—for since 
October 28th the time has passed when Greek controversies 

i divisions, the antagonism between ihe régime and the 


and @ 

Venizelists, the relation of the king to the régzme, the politics 
of the army and navy, the rivalry between Salonika and Athens, 
retain any relevance. All Greece today is one, the Communisis 
gs eager as the Commander-in-Chief himself to strike their 
blow the Fascist invader. Whatever may be thought and 


said of General Metaxas as a politician, there is no question 
of his ability as a soldier. He has the country behind him and 
may make himself a national hero yet. 

Externally as well as internaily Greece’s century and a decade 
of independent existence has been chequered. The enemy has 
usually been Turkey, and the issue usually sovereignty over 
Crete. Greece got free from Turkish rule in 1830, but she 
joined Russia against her ancient foe just before the Crimean 


War. In 1865 one of the frequent insurrections in Crete would 
have precipitated another Greco-Turkish war if the Powers had 
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not intervened in time, and hostilities all but flared up again 
at the time of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Real war, over 
another revolt in Crete, came in 1897, and Greece was badly 
beaten. Another fifteen years, and Greece, organised this time by 
her great Cretan leader Eleutherios Venizelos, faced the hazards 
of yet one more war between Greece and Turkey. But this 
time Greece did not fight alone ; Venizelos had built up a 
Balkan League of Greece, Servia and Bulgaria ; Turkey was 
defeated and Crete became Greek finally. During the Great 
War, in 1915, Venizelos offered, but could not produce, two 
divisions to help the Allies capture the Dardanelles from Turkey, 
but after a prolonged struggle against King Constantine’s 
obdurate neutrality he swung his country into the war on the 
Allied side—against Turkey as well as Bulgaria. Finally, in 
1922, came the last and most disastrous of the Greco-Turkish 
wars, when Mustapha Kemal drove the defeated Greek forces 
out of Asia Minor into the sea. 

Such a history forms an instructive background to contem- 
courts. The foes of a century have become all but 
A treaty of non-aggression and common consultation 
exists between them. Both are bound by varying ties to Great 
Britain, which so often mediated between them in the past. 
Turkey, still non-belligerent, is guarding Greece’s flank against 
Bulgaria, and at the right time may well be in arms beside 
her. These are good omens in a world in which good omens 


are all too scarce. 


porary 


allies. 


AMERICA’S MIGHT 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


» next American President will have been elected. By 
present indications it will be Mr. Roosevelt, although there are 
some signs that the vote may be fairly close. In normal times 
the American people probably would have adhered to their 
old tradition of rotation in office. Now. however, election of 
an untried man evidently seems to them too much of a chance 
to take. If by chance they take it, it will be partly because 
Mr. Willkie has pledged the utmost aid to Britain short of war 
in the months ahead. 

The importance of the election itself was almost over- 
shadowed by the stirring, silent might of the great draft 
registration. On October 17th America’s voung manhood, 
17,000,000 strong, between the ages of 17 and 35 only, quietly 
went on record as being ready for military service. There 
were no heroics, and practically no protests. Whereas in 
1917, when the United States was already at war, draft regis- 
anti-militarist ” mass meetings and rather 


A S, or soon after, this dispatch reaches British readers, 
he 


tration was met by “ 
extensive arrests of resisters, this time there were virtually 
no dissents of any kind. A very few conscientious objectors 
sought a court-test of their stand against registration, but they 
were a tiny fraction of 1917’s militant resisters. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie alike hailed the event as a keystone 
in the defence of the nation, as the greatest proof of 
democracy’s strength. 

The registrations proved that there is nothing 
America’s youth—that the young men of democracy can 
counted on to fight for it when they are called upon with a 
determination and seriousness which the preciousness of their 
heritage demands. Older Americans, and younger, are ready 
to make their contribution when the time comes. Thus, in 
the United States, the largest reservoir of alert, thoughtful 
men fully conscious of their responsibilities which has ever 
been available before in a single nation now awaits democracy’s 
call. In the diversity of men who registered there were 
farmers and factory hands, bankers and labourers and 
unemployed, the inheritors of scores of national and racial 
backgrounds from Europe and Asia and Africa. None of them 
seemed to hang back. Most of them knew why they were 
signing. They did not seem to sign with regret, but with sober 
awareness. The first group of trainees—30,000—is scheduled 
to be called on November 18th, and by June 15th, 1941, the 
last of an 800,000 total will be under training. After that the 
future waits on events 


wrong with 


be 


By Air Mail. 

The young men shortly to be inducted into service wul join 
a fighting force that today numbers about 871,000 and will 
rise according to present programme to 2,225,000. This is, 
of course, only a fraction of the man-power the United States 
could furnish if needed. The present army is divided into 
three parts. The regular army has now 352,000 men and 
with draftees expects about 1,400,000 men under arms by mid- 
summer. The National Guard totals 227,000 and is expected 
soon to rise to about 245,000. The army air-force has now 
about 75,000 officers and men, which will grow to 150,000 
during the current year, with 200,000 to operate the planes now 
being built for the army. The nation’s naval forces now total 
217,000, but they will rise to between 400,000 and 450,000 
under present authorisations. Naval air pilots are to increase 
to 18,500. Pilots in the army air force now number 5,400, and 
there will soon be over twice this number under present planned 
prograrmmes. 

Into this expanding regular military organisation the men 
registering this month will be inducted. A vast majority, as 
now planned, will serve only one year and then will return to 
civilian pursuits, making room for another 800,000 men and 
themselves constituting a reserve force available in emergency. 
An appreciable number of these trainees after their year will 
remain in military establishments of their own choosing. Nearly 
all of the drafted men will be taken into some branch of the 
army. The navy has always been able to recruit volunteers 
as fast as it can care for them. 

Meantime, American support for aid to Britain grows con- 
tinually stronger, and is no longer in controversy. The more 
vigorous isolationists have been forced by public opinion to 
moderate their arguments. Practically the sole question or ‘est 
now raised over any proposed aid is whether or not American 
army or navy officials will approve it as not weakening our 
own defences. The California Senators and other Western 
isolationists, until latterly critical of Roosevelt policy, have been 
forced by the recent Axis pact with Japan to change their tune 
It will surprise nobody if an agreement on joint use of Pacific 
naval bases, or in some way strikingly joining American and 


British policies in the Far East, is announced during Lord 
Lothian’s visit to London and before the election. President 
Roosevelt is counting on a policy of action, as contrasted with 
Mr. Willkic’s good intentions, to carry him to victory ‘he 


latter’s last-minute electoral talks about never agreeing to send 
an American ers to be 


irmy abroad have seemed to many vot 
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rhetorical pledges which cannot surely be guaranteed Chey 
have failed to evoke a response from the public 

The peak of American aircraft production is expected to 


rise sharply toward the end of this year The output of planes, 


now about 900 a month, is heduled to rise sharply, and by 
early spring Britain may expect to receive aircraft at the rate 
of over 600 a month. In addition, such specialised craft as 


flying fortresses will probably be available long before then, 
will be use flights at altitudes above the 
plane altitude The United Stat 


which would probably be ay 


ful for long 
has more over-age « trovers 


vilable if genuinely needed In 


short, the American role of semi-belligerent in this war 1s 
taking on new shape and stiffn every day Planted on a 
hug industrial and man pow hase. it steadily evolves in 
public thought By next spring, at the latest, Britain can 


probably write its own ticket in the shape of American rid 


GREAT DOG OF WEIMAR 


By GRAHAM GREENI 


M' title is not, I should explain, a disrespectful reference 
to the great German poet, but to another inhabitant of 


Weimar, equally interesting but less well known Perhaps 
I should have heard long ago of the unbearable Kurwenal. 
the companion (it would be inaccurate and flippant to call him 


the pet) of Mathilde, Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, but 
if | had not opened by chance a little book called Wh You 
lnanal Dies. written by Miss Sylvia Barbanell and recently 
published by the Psychic Pt . I should have remained ‘n 
ignorance that dogs had ever spoken—not only Kurwenal, th 
dachshund of Weimar. but Lola Kindermann, the a‘redal 
and her father Rolph Mockel, of Mannheim. I have always 
suspected dogs olid. well-meaning, reliable, they seem to 
possess all the I ittractive human virtues. What bores, I 
have sometimes thought, if they could speak, and now my 
most appalling conjectures have been confirmed 

Miss Barbancll’s is—let me emphasise it—a seriot book 

’ 1 


+} 


Kurwenal have no 


Miss 


1c unbearable could place in a bumorou 


Barbanell is matnly 


on He is here a minor character 
concerned with the after-lif ~ animals towards which sh 
gently leads us bv her stories of animal intelligen wn after 
lif only for tl inbearat Kurwenal end his kind but 
al { ‘ pet | ind goa W hear of two pet frogs 
1 ind of Red Indian guide who answer 
\ in lan oddly unlike Fenimore ( oopet 
emt { 7 ibout b Th cl indomesticated 

‘ « t apy group soul; there is a group 
$0 f every CCIE ind sub-speci but nobody seems 
wi ed at the th ht of how the group bug grow very 
tim Mexican crushes one with his toe: as for roast chicken, 

f t will scem to me like eating a theosophist 

B ( turn to the unbearable Kurwenal Nobody can 

his claim mmortality, with his strong moral sense 

his rectitude and his little clean clerical jokes Perhaps | 
sl d have ex ed that the Baroness von Freytag 
I hoven ta t him to speak a language of barks, and the 
uppalling dog was only too ready to learn Five hundred 


gated him, including Professor Max Miuller, 
have endured them with 
rebel, that 


ha _ n the 
but he seems on the 


whole to 


and 


Only once did he 
nst a young neurologist of Berne University, 
er no doubters. Bother the asses It is 
mstance when this vile dog behaved other 


buried a bone, 





suggestion that he ever 





and tl agination boggles with embarrassment at thought of 
the mate scenes that must have taken place between 
Kurwenal and the Baroness when he was being house-trained. 
He would have done nothing to make the situation caster 
To me.” he was in the habit of saying with priggish self- 
appt “learning is a great happiness,” and to a young 
C who visited him, he said, “I like to have you here. 
>’ nore c n most people He was that kind 
pictures the earnest melting brown gaze between 
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Dachshunds, of course, are always serious and usually senti- 
mental, but occasionally one has seen them sho 1 into 
abandon by a fleshy bone. a good smell or an am tree. 
Not so the unbearable Kurwenal. Miss Barbanell writes that 
he had an “ attractive personality and grand sense of humour.” 
but those are words one uses of a Dean who does—some|imes- 
unbend “Kurwenal had a rozuish sense of fu The 
Baroness was given a very fine Roman rug for him on her 
birthday. Kurwenal said, ‘I find rug nice, will tear Then 
he paused before he added with a sly look in his ey Not’ ” 

If you accompanied Kurwenal on his walks you v more 
likely to b lified than amused. He was fond of sing 
re! 1in a rather ingelical way “On one of tl occa 
sions he said to the Baroness, ‘I often pray.’ She ask What 
do you pray for - Kurwenal answered, ‘For you.’ Once, 
during tea. Professor Max Miiller discussed with h Stese 


for food. “ He thought that the topic must 
t to Kurwenal and asked the dog 
conversation Ve 


the slaughter of dogs 
ther 
‘ replied K t nal 
: ‘Ves’ a wesed 


b of parti ular infer 
he had 
‘Do you wish to say 


and barked out the following 


followed th 


something about it 


the dog The Christian religion 
prohibits kiiling.””’ Sometimes when I remember tha | this 
was spok nin the German language I feel sorry even for the 
unbearable Kurwenal to think of those onstruction that 
awful drift of guttural words—-expressed with a sort s'ow 
pedantry in barks. For Conversations with Kurwenal w juite 
4s protracted as Conversations with Eckermann. With tl ime 
neurologist from Berne who was the victim of Kurwena nly 
breach of good manners the dachshund carried on a conversa- 
tion lasting nearly an hour. One pictur him on a har rnate 
chair facing the scientist across a salon table: I doubt if even 
the Baroness ever held Kurwenal on her kn it would rdiv 
have been proper and it certainly would not have been suit 
ible ‘When the itist was about to leave, he turned to 
the dachshund and said, ‘I nearly forgot to ask you what you 

oul.” ‘It is eternal like the soul of man, 


think ahout a doe’ 


replied Kurwenal.” 

Earn thoughtful, full of familiar quotations he knew his 
Hamlet), his manner lhghtened very rarely by a touch of 
dic wn humour, this dachshund | 1 as well the awful 
faculty of always saying—and doin the right thing There 
was the m ; h wt with hi photog: inh to the Animal 
Defence S¢ ty in London: there was t emotional ne 
with the military w " 

1) R tel ‘ f — 
officer ‘ } ent ; n 
Kurv v Phe de 
i | } 4 
I ed eB ‘ | ' 

) nt [ he said {ak 
‘ for hin 

With much de | ‘ 

oS Db ) 
I 

I should ‘ mu with lay 
O ' 

I hed | the depressed 1 
piu I ed cor 

Kurwenal, I am heartlessiy glad to say, has “ passed on.’ 


Otherwise he would probably have become a refugee, for his 
Christ 
the Nazi party 
heard continually hi 


Teutonic ads 


in principles would never have allowed him to support 


around Bloomsbury we should have 


about the great 


admonitory barks, bari 


eternity, the soul, barks of adv 


tractions 














reproof, consolation. Strangely enough there is ne record in 
1 book crammed with ssances, apparitions, sible pawings, of 
the great doz’s return. Silence has taken him at last, but | 
for one feel no doubt at all that somewhere he awaits his 
mistress—no, that is not a word one can use in connexion with 
Kurwenal and the Baroness—his former companion, ready to 


flop on castor feet at her etheric heels, leading the Baroness 
von Frevtag-Loringhoven firmly among the group souls and 
the Red Indian “ guides,” among the odd frequenters of th 
Kluski sfances—the buzzard, the Easterr e and his weas¢ 

he Afghan with his maneless hon—in 1¢ heart of the vag 

th phic eternity. 
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THE CINEMA 


« Prid i Prejudice At the Empir ‘* The March of Time 


R.A.1 


Pride a Prejudice raises in acute form the old argument as to 
A us novels should be filmed or no It is perhaps an 
rg vhich will never be settlec itisfactorily ; there ar 

man to be considered, not least among them being th 
difhicu portraying, both to the general and the individual 
satisia ) of the public, characters established firmly in print 
and 1 picture In the case of Dickens, where Phiz and 
Cruik k provide for most of us a pictorial guide, it is not 


diffi Edna May Oliver, for 
en personation of Betsy 


instance, was a perfect chor 
Trotwood - yet few will ut 
her performance—however admirable a piece of acting 


is Lady d 


Burgh. By the same token Mary Boland as M1 
Ben is an equal example of miscasting; if caricature was dé 
cided on by the director (Robert Z. Leonard), he might have gon 


the whole hog and cast Charlie Ruggles—her normal screen 


par is Mr. Bennett, instead of presenting us with Edmund 
Gw ; completely colourless rendering of a man whose character 
was none the less strong because he did not vie with his msort 
ol 

N rtheless, thanks to a screen adaptation by Aldous Hux! 
and Jane Murfin, Pride and Prejudice at times achieves a clo 
reser lance to the book of the same name Both Greer Garso 





beth, and Laurence Olivier, as Darcy, bre 


zephyrs in several scenes ; the former, indeed, is a pleasant replica 
of Ja Austen’s Elizabeth herself—“ tall, slender, and remarkably 
graceful a clear brunette with a rich colour, hazel eyes, fin 
feat . and curling brown hair.” The settings, too, have a clear 
and cool authenticity, heightened by Karl Freund’s limpid camera 
i k 
Butt are glimpses only The general impression is sligl 

pedestrian, almost pedanti is though Hollywood’s anxiety not 
to profane a shrine had led to a fear of livelin And this brings 
b t vexed question of translating novels into pictures The 
Grapes of Wrath has shown that it can be done; but it has also 


shown that it can be done only if the novel approaches in son 


degr the form of a film script Salammbo, for instance, 1s almo 
ompletely a ready-made shot-by-shot script ; it only needs cut 


battle of Waterloo in La 


“list » ViSUa 


scene of Fabrizio at the 


Chartreuse de Parme are another example of a nov 


ing 1 describing scenes and incidents that they need little or no 
laptation for screen ust tut novels such as Jane Austen 
lifferent; they depend on what Scott described as “ the exqu 


touch which renders ordinary commonplace things and characte 
truth of the description and the sentiment 
Hollywood is basically bett 
same context—described as “the 
ibout that Mr. Collins’ 
directed, cunningly and tactfully 
no more effect than a charade, or a talented item 
In the book, Collin 


emote from conviction as Jane 


nt ting from the 
Il} ntiment ; there’s the rub 
at what Scott—in the big bow 
WOW train.” So it comes famous pr 
posal—brilliantly and tactfully 
icted—achieves 

1 programme of amateur theatricals 
, 


iIDic 


- in the film he is a 


Au } xperience was remote from whistling bombs N 
. this film has enough charm to send many who have n r 
r books on a quest to the library 
latest issue of The March of Time is a dramatically con- 


t It is clear that 


been taken with the photography 


ittoo of Britain’s increasing air strength. 





trouble ha th in the 
It would 


freest possible facilities were 


id in the more prosaic quarters of the general staff. 
too, that the fullest and 
d to The March of Time unit, fuller and freer perhaps 
those accorded to newsreel companies and documentary 

rs; if this is so one may ask, without grudging The March 

me its special fortune, why the wider freedom indicated by 
hots in this film cannot be extended. 


Che opening scenes of Britain’s R.A.F. are in sequence form— 
description of the manner in which Fighter Comman 

1 German raid. This is admirably done, and it is in some 

: disappointing that the film then relapses into the normal 
Time commentary technique. The interest of the 
ls, however, remains on a high level all the time, except for 
‘ne which reveals an incredible lack of taste, depicting as it 

1 mass of Air Force men singing—rather blankly —* There'll 
be an England.” Surely their recorded deeds are sufficient, 
ut this gratuitous piece of boloney which jars on decent 





vilities. The deletion of this scene would leave the film 
ver and truer. 


Basi WRIGHT 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Medicinal Herbs : 


Readers of this 
alled attention to the 


An Explanation 
column may remember how, earlier this year, I 


shortage of medicinal herbs, and sug- 


gested that many such herbs could be collected about the English 
ountryside ; how I gave a list of the new war-time prices, 
ome of which, notably those for dock-root and dandelion-root, 
istonished ountry folk To Messrs 3rome and Schimmer, 


wholesale importers of medicinal herbs, who had given me these 


prices, but for whom I was, of course, in no way a representative, 
readers of The Spectator sent hundreds of letters. Those letters 

tained a great deal of useful information and the promise of 
important supplies of herbs heir writers must often have 
wondered why they never received a reply [he answer is, not 


Blitzkrieg. 
juantities of irreplaceable raw 
to ask Spectator readers 
herb 


Spectator 
material, 


surprisingly, the many letters from 


readers, together with 


have been destroyed. It is too early yet 
[es 


to repeat their rts; the ison for ollecting virtually 


mber and does not usefully reopen until spring 


-d for medicinal herbs of all kinds, and in 


irgent than ever 


greater quantities, will be more 


[he English have societies for the protection and purification 


mgrels to morals. I find it pleasant to 


r 





liscover that they have a society for the protection of pure rivers 
During and after the last war, owing to the great expansion of 
hermical irks, munition factories, tanner ind s nm, ther 
vas a disastrous increase in river pollution The Pure Rivers 
society, 45 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2, exists to combat a 
recurrence of pollution by the sour and foetid effluents k 
hideous green milk, which I remember as a boy pouring out of 
Midland tanneries into rivers that have never been fit for any- 
thing since. If you are an angler, a riverside sportsman of any 
kind, a farmer or landowner, a riverside property owner, a lo 
of waterside country at all, you ain act a i Nuntary river 
watcher, reporting an gns of river pollution to tl lerk of the 
District Fishery Board, the Surveyor of the City, Borough, Urban 
x Rural District Council, th ecretatl f the cal angling 
ib, or direct to e Pur R r SOCIE seit | Trent 
Fishery Board, the Yorkshire Fishery Board, the Thames Con- 
rvancy, and some others ha hemse $ appo i a numober 
of untary river watcher Owing to var 1e number 
f 1 r wardens ha n grea reduced, how r, and all these 
bod I be ¢ irgently need xtra inteers The full 
t [ f Pure Rivers So by tl va £7. 
) rship § vorking-m ingiers I per annum 





Pollutior ’ jetected. The distressed condition of fish 
t ymmonest Where no fish are seen dead or distressed 
t + rr - ad ) red w e no d yt n 
- zy is. d rane { ral fife 






















} i i 0 
a } t t 
i suspected 1 
W n r + 
and name and re 
at cuse for the poisonous effluen t 
An Increase in Anglers 
It is interesting to the that although the war 
has killed almost all « re known as traditionally h 
sports, there is one All through the 
summer angling In industrial 
reas, where longe some sort of 
e iX r ( [ y em . [ Dp [ 
ubs has districts 
services s few, 
soldiers have spent the long summer evenings by rivers and 
ponds and the lakes of local parks. On the mill-pond of a famous 
Kentish paper factory enthusiasm was most 1anifest 





in the private who arrived with what appeared 


ticl lene fr king tring ork na fer nin 
stick, a length of packing-string, a cork and a safety-pi 
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THE EDITOR 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. Writers are urged to study the art 
of compression.—Ed., ‘‘ The Spectator ’’] 


LIFE IN OCCUPIED FRANCE 


S1r,—A few days ago I received a visit from a French girl who has 
recently arrived in England. Not politically minded, she talked to me 
of everyday life in her native district near Biarritz in the south of 
France. “The area,” she said, “is full of German troops and 
artillery. The troops are constantly changed. Along the Spanish 
frontier is a huge assembly of German troops. German soldiers are 
not allowed to remain in a French village for longer than a fortnight 
in case they should make friends with the local inhabitants. Many 
Nazi soldiers are eager to do so. In the shops they show us photo- 
graphs of their children and grow sentimental over them. Some even 
have tears in their eyes as they tell us how they have not seen their 
families for three years.” 

“For the Nazi army,” she added, * the war began, not in Septem- 
ber, 1939, but several years earlier, with the occupation of Austria, or 
even with the militarisation of the Rhineland in 1936. My father in 
Biarritz witnessed one of the many mysterious suicides by German 
soldiers. A young soldier walking in front of him in the street 
suddenly drew out his revolver and shot himself through the head.” 
What could be the reasons for these suicides? It seems that discipline 
in the occupied territories is particularly stern, and an anonymous 
denunciation is enough to involve soldiers in an examination by the 
Gestapo. If sudden orders are received for a man to be sent back to 
Germany, suicide may well appear as an escape from unknown punish- 
ment and torture. A life lived under continual pressure tends to make 
even healthy men hysterical. Many of the soldiers in the south of 
France belong to the famous shock troops, but, although they are of 
fine physique, their nerves are shaken. Throughout weeks of intense 
activity these shock troops have had recourse to all kinds of drugs in 
order to meet the demands made upon them. Naturally, these poisons 
have deplorable effects on their health. In a sudden fit of depression 
some men will seize their revolvers and put an end to themselves. 

At the time ot the unexpected armistice of last June many French- 
men said: “Here in France we shall not experience what happened 
in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia.” And certainly the first German troops 
to enter the back areas of France behaved with extraordinary polite- 
ness. Accompanying them were German propagandists who spread 
the magic formula: “ We Germans are friends of the French. We are 
fighting only against Britain.” Unfortunately, many Frenchmen were 
inclined to trust these assurances. Anything seemed better than war, 
and some people began to yearn for the orderly conditions which 
the Germans would resiore to France. “Not for years has 
business been so good as it is now that the Germans are here,” said 
the shopkeepers of Biarritz and St. Jean de Luz. Yet the Germans 
had hardly been in the country a week before the shops began to be 
Tradesmen discovered to their dismay that they 
The Germans pay for what they buy 
“occupation marks.” This 


emptied of goods 
could not replace their stocks 
in the shops with what are known as 
mark is fixed at the equivalent of 20 French francs, whereas before 
the invasion a mark on the international exchange was equal to 
about 11 francs. The Germans in France, therefore, get everything 
at half-price. 

When I asked my friend to tell me what sort of things the Germans 
are buying in France, she said that the Nazis have a particular fancy 
for silk stockings, gold watches and—omelettes. Arriving in the south 
of France, they sent home silk stockings in dozens to their womenfolk 
n Germany. Everyone tried to buy several gold watches (for no Nazi 
really trusts his national currency) and all of them ransacked the 
farms in search of eggs for enormous omelettes. They are extremely 
unpopular with the peasants, especially now that the whole of the 
new potato crop nas been bought up by Germany, and a potato to a 
Frenchman of the south has become a rare delicacy. And it is not 
only occupied France which is being systematically looted in the name 
of lawful purchase. The same thing is happening in the “free” 
France of Marshal Pétain. Food and other supplies passing from 
unoccupied into occupied France are intercepted by the Germans and 
either consumed on the spot or despatched to Germany. 

My friend told me of how education in France is bent to the German 
will, of how the children are taught to have an inferiority complex. 
French school-teachers have received new instructions for the current 
school year. They are to inform their pupils that thev are the children 
of a weak nation; that the Germans are a strong race of victors, who 
will instil into the French a new sense of order and love of work. 
“ France,” my informant told me, “is suffering from a kind of mental 
People go on repeating ‘We are weak and defeated; the 
From the first the peasants 


ailment. 
Germans are strong and victorious. 


have shown resistance to this submissiveness—and the peasantry is a 
very important part of the French population. For some weeks now, 
however, a new self-confidence and fresh hope of liberation have 
arisen among all classes.” 

All through the summer German officers and men told the French 
that the war would be over by the autumn and that Britain would 


be suing for peace by September 15th. When Septenber 15th passed 
and more and more British airmen flew over France, the mood of the 
civil population and of the German troops in France underwent a 
remarkable change. “The Fiihrer keeps his word,’ German officers 
went on repeating. Ai little later they had to admit that the Fiihrer 
“for the first time had not kept his word.” 

And my young French visitor added: “It is almost impossible to 
describe the effect produced in France by British resistance to the 
Nazis and by the heroic behaviour of the civil population of Great 
Britain in face of German air bombing. In spite of all German vetoes, 
the French listen in to British wireless stations.” I asked whether 
French civilians live in terror of British bombers. On the contrary, | 
was told, British airmen are regarded by the French as their saviours, 
“Every successful attack by British pilots on German oil-tanks or 
stores is a triumph for us French.” 

For reasons which you will appreciate I must sign myself simply 

NEMO. 


LORD REITH’S CHANCE 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis’s article on the 
replanning of the cities of this country after the war and to Mr. 
George Cadbury’s comments on the questions of compensation and 
betterment, I venture to hope that those concerned with the task of 
finding the solution best adapted to our conditions will not fail to 
study the methods and effects of the Chinese attack on their own 
similar but even greater problems. They were faced, in extraordinarily 
difficult political conditions and with limited financial means, by the 
very urgent and formidable task of converting their derelict mediaeval 
cities into modern cities linked by modern transport 

Vested interests were powerful and there was not enough money 
available to pay compensation on the ideal basis of market values plus 
compensation for disturbance. But leadership was enlightened and the 
Government were determined to ensure the economic renovation of 
their great cities and vast country. What they did was to survey their 
financial resources, calculate how much they could afford to allocate 
for the accomplishment of the immediate tasks planned by their experts, 
and to decree that whatever was left over should be divided pro rata 
among the comparatively few who had inevitably to make sacrifices in 
order that the cities and the people might survive the strains and 
stresses of modern competitive conditions. In time, they argued, 
private owners would be compensated more adequately by the incre- 
ment in the land values of the modernised sites. Great hardships 
were undoubtedly suffered, but the plans werc carried out on the 
whole with despatch, honesty and great determination by Young 
China. An atmosphere of confidence and hope was created and 
development continued on these lines with the approval of the vast 
majority of the citizens until interrupted by the Japanese and their 
engines of destruction. More important still, faith in Chinese capacity 
for constructive government was at long last revived, and the youth 
of the nation have been made to feel that they have the native 
leadership which gives them courage to struggle for national survival 
in a fine spirit of sacrifice, loyalty and hope 

Reports on the Chinese effort are filed at the Foreign Office | 
contributed reports from Foochow, Canton, Nanking and Hankow.—I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. S. Moss 

The Old Glebe, Eggesford, Devon. 


S1r,—It seems to be thought that the difficulties of town planning 
would be removed if the nation or the town owned the land. After 
the annexation of Pegu in :852 the Government declared all the land 
in the town of Rangoon to be its property. The town was laid out 
on a plan with zones for shops, offices, residences, mills, &c. The 
lots were offered on lease. But the capitalists were unwilling to 
build unless they were to get the whole reward of success, while 
bearing the whole risk of failure. Eventually the Government had 
to give in and sell outright the central and riverside lots. The 
inference is that, if the nation or the town wants to have the 
* betterment,” it must provide the capital and take the risk. And 
the risk exists. Not every investment in Rangoon was a success. 
There is another inference from Rangoon. The Government retained 
the ownership of a considerable area occupied by the smaller resi- 
dences and shops. It was found impossible, or at least inexpedient, 
on political grounds, to take the whole “betterment” or even the 
major part of it. A small community, such as the Regent Street 
shopkeepers, can be neglected politically. But several thousand 
persons with one interest in one town have-to be considered. You 
would not have room for my further reflections—Yours faithfully, 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. F. GATtTEs. 


Sir,—Mr. George Cadbury has put his finger on the vital spot of 
the “Rebuilding England” problem. The evils and injustices of the 
private ownership of land are nowhere more easily seen than in the 
case of land required for public improvements, when the owners 
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demand ransom prices, and hold up good and necessary schemes 
and make them far more expensive than they need be. On top of 
that, they pocket the enhanced values of adjacent land, and make 
future schemes yet more costly, until there comes a time when nothing 
comprehensive can be done on account of the terrific cost of the 
necessary land. 

The thing to remember is this, that the Government has powers 
at the present time to take over and control all forms of property, 
including land (see Mr. Attlee’s statement in the House). It is up 
to the people of Britain to see that those powers are used and that 
the land is never handed back into exclusive private ownership. The 
Government should give notice that, as from the end of the war, all 
lend will revert to its original and rightful owners—the common 
people of Britain.—Yours faithfully, G. D. MCKELLEN. 

35 Beresford Crescent, Newcastle, Staffs. 


ARMY WELFARE 


Sir—The subject of Army Welfare receives most rightly a good deal 
of attention today in both Press and Parliament, but it is apparent 
that many of those who express concern on the subject are unaware 
that the Army Welfare Department has no responsibility for, and 
little concern with, welfare within Units. Internal welfare, as it may 
be called, is left entirely to the care of Commanding Officers, who can 
do as little or as much as they like in the matter. 

A keen Commanding Officer usually appoints separate officers to 
jook after sports, entertainments, drama, education, &c., and, always 
provided suitable officers with enough spare time can be found, his 
men’s welfare will be well looked after as a result. But such 
officers are hard to find, and if found the exigencies of active home 
service today leave them with very little spare time or energy for the 
running of after-parade activities. 

I would suggest, therefore, that there is an urgent need tor the 
appointment to units of specially trained welfare officers who would 
be responsible for the organisation of all spare-time activities, and that 
the training and appointment of these officers should be the responsi- 
bility of the Army Welfare Department. 

There must be many mer in the Army today with some experience 
of welfare work in civil life, who would be suitable, with training, for 
these posts. 

Excellent as is the War Office theory that every officer should be 
responsible for his men’s welfare, it must be realised that the theory 
was propounded in very difierent times. Today welfare is a compli- 
cated subject of the very greatest importance to the morale of our 
Army, and it is no fault of many officers if they do not always fully 
appreciate the many needs of their men, or if, appreciating them, they 
have neither the time, nor the aptitude to meet them. 

The War Office theory must, therefore, yield to the hard facts of 
the soldiers’ needs—and, from. many accounts, the sooner it does so 
the better.—Faithfully yours, WELFARE. 


KING CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sirn—Mr. O’Horan puts into my mouth utterances and opinions 
which are not to be found in my article; I feel that he must have 
mixed me up with “ Disgusted,” or “ Protestant,” or some of the 
other correspondents of the Bath and Wilts Chronicle, so little do 1 
recognise what I said in what he accuses me of saying. If he will 
refer to my article he will note that (1) I did not profess ignorance 
of the various memorials to King Charles the Martyr already exist- 
ing, of Keble’s Christian Year, or of the Restoration Prayer-Book (to 
which in fact I referred). (2) I did not “praise Cromwell and his 
crew” (whom I happen not to care for, on account of their rather 
unpleasing religious idiom and attitude) or call them “creators and 
defenders of our liberties.” My only reference to them was the 
statement that Charles was “killed by the angry remnant of the 
Parliament he so disliked.” (3) I expressed approval of the proposed 
shrine, quoting the description (portrait, candlesticks and all) from 
the Bath Press, and saying that it would look very nice. I do not 
know why Mr. O’Horan accuses me of writing “ amusing fiction” or 
of being “caught napping ”; but I suspect that all he really means 
is that he does not hold with my view of the conduct and character 
of Charles I.—Yours, &c., ROSE MACAULAY. 


Sir.—Miss Rose Macaulay in her interesting article on King Charles I 
would seem to have overlooked one point which is important in 
deciding for what King Charles really died. She remarks “he cer- 
tainly died for a cause—the cause of absolute and unparliamentary 
monarchy.” But Charles had abandoned chat cause many years 
before his death. 

Giushniari, the Venetian Ambassador in England, who sent very 
accurate reports of English affairs to his home government, wrote 
week after week accounts of Parliament’s demands and the King 
always giving his consent, and in 1641 (eight years before the execu- 
tion) he wrote, “at present nothing is left to him but the title and 
empty show of King.” What he refused to abandon was the Anglican 
Church. There is good evidence that Charles might have saved his 
life if he would have consented to its destruction.—Yours, &c 

The Manor House, Codford, Wilts. STuART C. Houston 
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Sir,—The Rev. Patrick K. O’Horan will have to delete from his list 
of churches dedicated to “King Charles the Martyr” the example 
which he quotes from Plymouth. This church is dedicated simply 
and plainly as “Charles Church,” without “ Saint” or “ Martyr” or 
“King.” There are indications that the parishioners insisted on the 
simple “Charles.” It expressed their loyalty and was a compliment 
to the reigning monarch—Charles II. The church was consecrated 
by Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, on September 2nd, 1665. The 
sentence of consecration ran: “We call and name it by the name of 
the Church of Charles,” per nomen Ecclesiae Caroli. A booklet 
entitled The Church of Plymouth, called Charles Church, was issued 
in 1915 by the then Vicar, the Rev. J. P. Baker.—Yours, &c., 
12 Brynmoor Park, Plymouth. WALTER H. BURGESS. 


THE GHOSTS OF BORLEY 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s interesting comments on The Most Haunted 
House in England, which appeared in your issue of October 18th, 
suggest that the experience of one who lived in Borley Rectory for 
a month some seven years ago may not be irrelevant. When my 
family and I went there we knew nothing of its psychical history, and 
this only became known to me the morning after my arrival through 
the accidental discovery of a typewritten manuscript which recorded 
this very fully. I concealed this from my family, but during the 
time we were there I met most of the people who were concerned 
in these expertences of psychical phenomena, including all members 
of the family who had lived there for over sixty years. It was very 
evident that the “legend of the nun” had existed ever since the 
house had been built, and that her occasional supposed appearances 
kindled little more than mild family and local pride. The stories 
of “concrete” manifestations, such as your reviewer recounts, were, 
I found, then less than five years old, and had no obvious connexion 
with the ancient legend, and I had little difficulty in satisfying myself 
at least that a natural and psychological explanation for these was 
readily available. 

The house was a very large one, with three staircases, and as my 
children were then young it was often necessary to visit the kitchen 
portion of the house after we had retired. This meant traversing a 
very long passage—the scene of most of the “worst phenomena ”— 
and in the absence of electricity or gas I invariably made the journey 
in the dark, lighting a candle when I reached the kitchens and ex- 
tinguishing it before making the return journey. During the whole 
of the time we lived in the house neither I nor my family saw or 
heard anything out of the ordinary. In case it should be suggested 
that the “ poltergeist” were quiescent during the time we lived in 
the house, it is worth while adding that two days before we left we 
had a visit from a “medium” and two companions, and that after 
being in the house a short time the medium declared that “the place 


was vibrant.” 

While I have always tried to keep an open mind on the subject of 
psychical phenomena, I must confess that my experience at Borley 
Rectory did nothing to induce a belief in the “concrete manifesta- 
tions,” with which it has been endowed.—I am, yours, &c., 

The Vicarage, Walkden, Manchester. H. Lawron. 


BACK TO PARTY POLITICS? 


Sir.—I think that Miss Evans’ letter carries us a good deal forward, 
and I am glad that what I wrote provoked it. The point that she 
raises about the health of the parliamentary system being propor- 
tionate to the extent to which it truly represents the people was not 
absent from my mind. But I assumed rather than mentioned it 
because it is impossible to get everything into one article. The main 
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difference between us, I think, is that I was thinking first of the 
need for Parliament to represent ideas—for it is om the respective 
merits of rival ideas that it is elected—while she was thinking first 
of its corresponding and equally urgent need to represent the 
numerical division of the persons who elect it. What we really want 
is to put these two needs together and make a synthesis of them 
in such a way as to produce a party-system which works.—Yours 
faithfully, RoGer LLoyp. 
Cheyney Court, The Close, Winchester. 





Sir,—Whulst Canon Lloyd’s article is timely, having regard to the 
fact that the present Parliament has almost run its course and we must 
very soon be preparing for a general election, 1 must challenge his 
inference that the Liberals are a spent force. He says with the Irish 
and Fiscal questions out of the way the Liberal party is eclipsed. 
Surely he cannot conclude that the fiscal question or tariff reform, 
so called, has brought peace and contentment in the industrial sphere. 
Its main purpose, so we are told, was to cure unemployment, 
whereas the reverse has been the case. This is a task for Liberalism, 
and in my judgement it is the only party fit to tackle the economic 
difficulties brought about by reactionary governments during the past 
ten years. 

The two-party system. prior to 1906 worked fairly well, and gave 
stability to democratic government, whichever colour it may have 
been. Can it be said that since then our vaunted democracy is sound 
when many thousands of electors are unable to vote for the 
extreme right or the extreme left? The very constitution of the 
House of Commons is unhealthy because of its top-heaviness, and 
drastic adjustments in the system of election of :he people’s represen- 
tatives are long overdue. What has the Canon to say on this important 
point, bearing in mind that the two-party system is quite out of the 
question today?—Yours faithfully, A, J. STONEBRIDGE. 

226 New Church Road, Hove. 


DISENFRANCHISED SOLDIERS 


S1r,—I wonder if it is generally realised that whereas officers serving 
in H.M. Forces enjoy facilities for voting in the by-elections of 
their home constituencies, the “other rank” is offered no such right 
(I almost wrote “ privilege”), and is, therefore, for all practical pur- 
poses, disenfranchised. Presumably there will be no General Election 
until after the war; so that the rank and file, except in those rare 
cases when the man happens to be serving in his home town, lose 
the rights conferred upon them in 1832, ‘67 and °84. 

And who knows—what with “things going bang in the night "— 
there may be a certain number of by-elections!—Yours faithfully, 

Forest Close, Wendover, Bucks. P. H. NEwpy. 


« 


INDIA’S EFFORT 


S1r.—The situation in India has provoked much correspondence in 
your columns and elsewhere. To the outsider it appears remarkable 
that, after a hundred years of efficient and benevolent government, 
we should not be able to count on that country, the people of which 
are on the whole well disposed towards us, for any real spontaneous 
in which we We have heard often 
of India’s contribution to the War; but apart from the firm and 
generous loyalty of the Native States, it seems that our Government 
can command only the paid establishments, 
military and civil, with such 
enlist and the material supplies that administrative departments can 
The people of India do not spring to our aid. ‘They are 


help in the struggle ire engaged. 


gular 


services of the re 


additions as energetic recruitment can 


provide 
not against us, but they are not for us. 

a deplorable situation The energies that ought to be 
are dissipated in political bickerings. 
irrested growth. 


This is 
actively employed on our side 
The condition suggests inhibition of some kind, an 
Can it be that we have unintentionally suppressed the development 
faculties by a misconceived educational system, 


of Indian national 


by an over-efficient administration, by a fastidious adherence to our 
own standards of government, and by an excessive centralisation? 
The great country of India, with its enormous population, vast 


resources, and immense potential fighting strength, ought to be one 
World War; it is said that its natural 


‘ 
and its energies turned inwards and 


the major facts in a 
ac should be stunted 
wasted in internal dissensions 

Perhaps a lesson may be learnt from recent events in Great Britain. 
Dur the last few months a profound change has come over public 
feeling in England. Opinions now prevail which, a short time ago, 
were, in many influential circles, regarded as revolutionary, and the 
result is that the policy of the Government has become truly national, 
and public opinion has been mobilised on the side of the State to 


oO 


tivities 





an extent never known before. This is the fruit of imagin- 
itive statesmanship No violent constitutional change has 
occurred, but the inner change of outlook that has taken place 


promises to lead to a permanent modification of our social and political 
structure in a direction truly democratic. Let the example of England, 
which once before, in a crisis nearly as grave as the present, saved 
Europe, now point the way to the salvation of the Indian Empire.— 
Yours, & S. H. SLATER. 


Keene House, Guildford. 






RUSSIA AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Sir,—I can conceive nothing more cynical than your contributors 
remarks about the necessity of appeasing Soviet Russia by our Govern. 
ment acknowledging the annexation of the free Baltic States ang 
consequently all that these States, for which we are fighting now, 
stand for—Freedom, Justice, &c., &c., &c. 

Soviet Russia played a jackal’s part when she stabbed Poland 
the country we gave a guarantee to, in the back, whilst Poland 
was trying to fulfil her share of the bargain with us. Nothing 
can be more contemptible than the efforts being made by yoy 
contributor and by your various correspondents, who seem ready 
to justify any blackguardism so long as it is committed py 
Soviet Russia. Further, nothing will weaken Britain’s war effort 
more than such a step of trying to justify the Soviet’s actions, as q 
great section of our British people, including myself, never thought 
of being parties to such a flagrant piece of treachery and rascality 
as letting down the Governments and peoples of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania and Poland to whom we had given our guarantee and ep. 
couraged to resist the “ Dictators.”—Yours faithfully, 

H. H. CHarnock, 

Windham Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


“ BIRDS’ INDIFFERENCE TO AIR-RAIDS” 


S1tr,—About ten days ago in The Times column usually devoted to 
observations on “The Course of Nature,” there appeared an article 
under the above heading on which I venture to cast some doubt. 

I happen to be living in the country, the house in which I reside 
being situated on the edge of a park, where most of our English 
songsters are to be both seen and heard during most of the year. This 
year, however, I have looked and listened in vain, especially during 
the spring and summer for the warbling notes of the thrush, as 
well as the staccato, but no less dulcet, tones of the blackbird. 

The hideous raucous drone of the raider is to be heard both daily 
and nightly, thus disturbing the peace of the countryside and causing 
it surely is conceivable) the breasts of our song birds to palpitate with 
fear. 

I should welcome the opinion of Sir W. Beach Thomas, our 
greatest authority on country life—he will, I have no doubt, be able to 
furnish us with the true reason why our singing birds have observed 
so singular a silence this year.—Yours, &c., 

Rockfield, Monmouth. (REvV.) R. OWEN WILLIAMS. 
S1rR,—The behaviour of the animals of London Zoo during air-raids, 
as described by Dr. Julian Huxley, may be paralleled by the varying 
reactions of our own native wild life. During a recent air-raid on 
the east coast of Scotland a flock of black-headed gulls (Larus r. 
ridibundus) displayed something akin to mass hysteria when a nearby 
anti-aircraft battery suddenly opened fire in the early hours of the 
morning. With one accord the whole colony of several hundred rose 
into the air in a flurry of startled cries and flapping wings. For 
nearly an hour afterwards they circled round and round before once 
more resuming their habitual position in the field that they have 
made their winter quarters. The smaller wild birds contented them- 
selves in uttering subdued twitterings from their perches in the trees 


and hedgerows. On the other hand, an owl which has taken up 
residence in the locality behaved in a manner more akin to the 
attitude of defiance shown by Dr. Huxley’s donkey. This bird, 


Strix a. sylvatica), gave vent to its feelings 
during some unusually intense gunfire by a paroxysm of indignant 
screeches of a most belligerent tenor. He left no doubt that he 
resented this unseemly incursion upon the progress of his night-work. 
Mice are generally regarded as being extremely sensitive to loud 
noises. However, during one raid the writer had occasion to enter 
another room in the house, and in doing so startled a mouse which 
had been foraging, unperturbed by the “noises off.” Perhaps even 
mice become conditioned to the amenities of twentieth-century 
civilisation.—Yours, &c., H. BARRACLOUGH FELL. 
Department of Zoology, University of Edinburgh. 


probably a Tawny Owl 


SPITFIRES FROM BOOKS 


An appeal for the Book Trade Spitfire Fund has been signed by 
Mr. Basil Blackwell and Mr. G. B. Bowes as booksellers, Spencer 
Curtis Brown as a literary agent, Sir Humphrey Milford as 4 
publisher, Mr. Michael Sadleir as a publisher-author, Mr. Francis 
Brett Young as an author, Mr. D. L. Murray as author and literary 
editor, and Mr. F. R. Richardson as a librarian. “The present 
Government,” the appeal states, “has shown its recognition of our 
cultural and economic services to the community by allowing us 
adequate manufacturing materials, and exempting books from the 
Purchase Tax. This special consideration lays special responsibiliues 
on us. The Book Trade Spitfire Fund can show our recognition of 
this.” Cheques and postal orders should be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, the Book Trade Spitfire Fund, 12 Warwick Lane, London, 
E.C. 4. All gifts will be acknowledged, as they are received, each 
week in The Bookseller. 
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H. G. WELLS’ 


first novel in nearly two years will rank 
with his greatest achievements. 


BABES IN THE 
DARKLING WOOD 


can be considered as the Mr. Britling 
of World War 2, astudy of the frustration 
of vigorous personalities in a world of 
totalitarian orthodoxy. “The story of 
the babes is there, piquantly staged and 
most graciously and excitingly told.” 
Ralph Straus, in Sunday Times. 


140,000 words 9s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS MANN’S 


first novel since *‘ Joseph in Egypt ”’ is 
recommended by the Book Society. 


LOTTE IN WEIMAR 


is the most beautiful, as it is also the 
most mature, of all Mann’s books, a 
picture of genius—the older Goethe— 
reliving his life and thought through 
contact with the flame of his youth. 


135,000 words. 9s. 6d. net. 


T. R. FYVEL’S 


“ brilliantly critical volume ”’ 


THE MALADY 
AND THE VISION 


“is fearless, uncompromising, and done 
with imagination. Fyvel is well informed 
and realistic. His analysis of the course 
of world affairs during the past 20 years 
is full of meat.’’-—Times Lit. Supp. in a 
one-page review. 


120,000 words. 10s. 6d. net. 


DON’T FORGET 


the most brilliant parable of modern 
times—H. G. Wells’ “ All Aboard for 
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by TOM WINTRINGHAM 


It is the great importance of this 
book that it states the fact of the 
value of freedom not only as a 
goal to steel men’s spirits in the 
midst of war but as an actual 
weapon of the fighting, with a 
vigour and explicitness such as 
has never been done before. 
Wintringham shows by factual 
example that the habit and usage 
of freedom is a concrete proven 
factor in war. Read this book 
and get it read by men in author- 
ity everywhere, in national 
politics, in local politics, in the 
Army, in the Home Guard, in 
Civil Defence. 
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EDITED BY DR. JUSTUS BUCHLER 


The Editor has set himself the task of 
clarifying the thought of Peirce. His 
previous book, Charles Peirce’s Empiri- 
cism, was devoted to one aspect of that 
work. Here he deals with the whole 
corpus of Charles Peirce’s work. The 
originality, fecundity and genius of 
Charles Peirce cannot be questioned, 
but clarity and consistency are not his 
strong points; Dr. Justus Buchler has 
therefore completed an important task 
in providing this volume of selected 
writings. 16/6 net 
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Books of the Day 


The Spot Marked X 


The Police and Crime Detection To-day. By Reginald Morrish. 
Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d.) 





Tuts latest volume of the Oxford University Press’s “ Pageant 
of Progress” series is written by an ex-Chief Inspector of the 
Metropolitan Police, and it is a relief to come across a book 
dealing with detective methods by someone with first-hand ex- 
perience of his subject. Such books are rare, the field being too 
largely left to sensation-seeking hack writers with the merest 
smattering of knowledge, who are concerned only to stress the 
personal aspect of crime and detection. In Mr. Morrish’s book 
the personal note is muted almost out of hearing, instances from 
his own career being used only sparely, and almost apologetically, 
to illustrate his points. 

One understands that it is anxiety to avoid any charge of 
sensation-mongering which has led the author to treat his subject 
so drily that some passages read almost like a précis, and the 
whole might well have been sub-titled “An Elementary Hand- 
book for the Police Constable.” Of the two alternatives this is 
certainly the better, but one cannot help feeling that a touch 
of colour here and there would not have been amiss. This is an 
age of ballyhoo, and he who shouts the loudest obtains the most 
respect. The result so far as crime-detection goes is that the 
public in this country has the impression that in scientific detec- 
tive methods the U.S.A. leads the world. 

Not that the United States is backward in this or any other 
direction, but some of the methods employed there would 
certainly not be passed under the Queensberry rules which govern 
the contest between law and the criminal in this country. The 
much-publicised “ Lie Detector” is an example. This tolerably 
simple device may give the results claimed for it, or it may not, 
but based though it is on a scientific principle of physiology, 
its application to psychological ends is altogether too uncertain. 
The same criticism applies to the so-called “truth serum,” a 
mixture of scopolamine and morphia which, injected hypodermic- 
ally, is said to have the curious effect of making the victim in- 
capable of telling a lie. There is, however, very little evidence 
available to support this unsporting method of tackling a 
suspect. 

The use of the expert witness in crime detection in the United 
States is seen at its best in such instances as the evidence given 
by Mr. Arthur Koehler in the trial of Richard Hauptmann for 
the murder of Colonel Lindbergh’s infant son. The murderer 
had left behind him a home-made, portable ladder. Working 
unremittingly on this ladder for eighteen months, Mr. Koehler, 
a wood technologist in the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, succeeded in tracing the wood first back to the 
forest in which it had grown, thence to the mill where it had 
been dressed, and from the mil! to the lumber yard where, as 
was proved later, Hauptmann bought it. This remarkable feat 
of detection, it should be noted, was carried out before Haupt- 
mann had even been heard of; and though it did not point 
directly to him as the criminal, it laid down a condition which 
the then unknown murderer must fulfil—and which Hauptmann 
was subsequently found to fulfil. 

It is consoling to gather, from Mr. Morrish’s pages, that, had 
the occasion arisen, such an achievement could have been equally 
well carried out by experts in this country. 

Indeed, with the recognition nowadays of the value to crime 
detection of the expert in almost any branch of science, and the 
establishment in every country of forensic laboratories for in- 
vestigation and research, there is little to choose between the 
contributions made by each. Thus Paris provides exact analyses 
of hairs from every part of the human body and from animals, 
with average measurements of each and methods of differentiating 
between them ; Berlin offers an elaborate formula for measuring 
walking footprints ; Oslo investigates the use of quartz powder 
in making casts of traces of tools; Rome produces new facts 
about blood transfusion ; Madrid works out a method of personal 
identification through the medium of palmar prints; Chicago 
publishes a critical review of forensic ballistics ; and Vienna (in 
the person of Dr. Sigmund Freud) shows how to use psycho- 
analysis in order to diagnose facts in criminal matters. 


This employment of scientific inethods as an aid to the investi- 
gation of crime is of comparatively recent origin. Ironically 
enough the pioneers of the movement are now largely discredited, 


ometimes not very fairly. The name of Lombroso, for instance, 


oday provokes little more than a smile; yet his theory of the 
existence of a “criminal type,” based on certain abnormalities 
ff the face and skull, can at least be maintained so far as a 


degenerate type is concerned. Even the supreme achievement of 
1 


the great Bertillon, the system of personal identification through 
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anthropometrical measurements which he worked out when still 
a young clerk in the Police Department of Paris, has been com. 
pletely superseded by the finger-print system ; though his portrait 
parlé and the rules laid down for the photographing of criminals 
are still in use. 

The honour of realising the value of the human finger-print 
to the detection of crime (one cannot say “ inventing ” the system, 
for it was used in China for identification purposes, and the 
different types of finger-prints were actually classified, at least a 
thousand years earlier) belongs in a way doubly to this country ; 
for curiously enough the discovery was made independently and 
almost simultaneously by two Englishmen, both living in Asia, 
Sir William Herschel in Bengal, and Dr. Henry Faulds jn 
Tokyo. This was perhaps the greatest single contribution 
ever made to scientific detection, and it is odd that the credit js 
often ascribed to Bertillon. Not only is there no truth in this, 
but Bertillon actually opposed the use of finger-prints with great 
stubbornness. Two more Englishmen, Sir Francis Galton, the 
anthropologist, and Sir Edward Henry, Commissioner of Police 
at Scotland Yard, worked out the system of classification into 
whorls, loops, and arches, which is still used. 

From Faulds and Herschel, in 1880, to the Police Laboratory 
at Wakefield today is sixty years of steady progress, with new 
branches of science continually enlisted for the confcunding of 
the criminal. The reproduction of obliteration and erasures on 
documents, the exposure of forgery, the reconstruction of the 
exact methods employed by the fire-raiser, the tales told by soil, 
hair, glass, cloth fibres and paint in the tracing of the hit-and- 
run motorist—all these are today a commonplace. But in the 
middle of one’s wonder at the many and ingenious ways in 
which science today comes to the aid of detection, one awkward 
fact persists. Science may clinch the case against a suspected 
person, but it cannot name an unknown criminal. In spite of 
everything, it is still a case of first catch your hare; and in 
that respect, at any rate, the flesh-and-blood detective will never 
be ousted by the micro-camera or the infra-red ray. 

ANTHONY BERKELEY. 


From Warsaw to Dunkirk 


The War for World Power. Faber and Faber. 


10s. 6d.) 


By Strategicus. 


Ir is surely unnecessary to commend this book to the readers 
of The Spectator. Week by week they have had reason to admire 
the candour and, alas, the too justified pessimism with which 
Strategicus has surveyed the war, and have consequently had real 
reason to rejoice when the critic has seen light amid the 
encircling gloom. Here we have an admirable narrative and 
discussion of the military events of the past year, taking military 
in its widest sense, on land, sea and air, strategy and tactics, 
politics and diplomacy. He ends his narrative with the evacuation 
of Dunkirk, but we may surely hope that he will resume it and 
give us a continuing chronicle and discussion of the great 
campaign. 

In the general commendation which this book calls for it is 
necessary to make one exception. Strategicus has prefaced his 
actual account of the war with a long political and diplomatic 
narrative which in objectivity, accuracy and penetration is far 
below that of the main part of the book. Many of the points 
which he makes are worth making. In a country of such 
phenomenally bad memories as England, it is easy for public 
men to adopt a “holier than thou” or a “wiser than thou” 
attitude in the confident assurance that no one will remember 
what they conveniently forget. And in the rise of the Nazi 
power to its present dreadful! stature, the Left has a great share 
of responsibility. Its contempt for facts that did not suit its 
book, its sentimental illusions about Germany, its bad habit of 
applying English terms of reference to situations and societies 
to which they had no real relevance, all deserve castigation. 
But sometimes Strategicus’s own memory does not seem to 
be much better than that of the type of intellectual which he 
castigates. It does not, for example, strengthen his case to quote 
what Mr. Herbert Morrison wrote on March 28th, 1936, and to 
write it down as nonsense because M. Léon Blum, “a Socialist 
of a form extremer than any represented in Great Britain except 
among the Communists ” was head of the French Government. 
At that date M. Blum was not Prime Minister or a minister 
of any kind and he was not, except in a purely verbal fashion, 
an extremist at all. 

When we get to the tented field, Strategicus is a different 
writer altogether. He deals candidly but almost kindly with the 
extreme defensive school, suppressing the name of its leader 
in his account of a controversy that was conducted in these 


columns. He rightly stresses the cumulative effect on French 


thouzht and practice of excessive confidence in the power of an 
organised defence ; it ended in a complete belief in the magical 
power of the defence, organised or unorganised, manned or left 
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bare of reasonably competent troops. And he defends, against 
Mr. Belloc, the view that the whole collapse of May cannot be 
explained in terms of the break through the Albert Canal. 


One of the most interesting and most valuable sections of this 
book deals with the almost forgotten and unfortunately too little 
studied Polish campaign. Strategicus makes plain that the Poles 
committed several grave errors and that they did not make the 
best of their extremely difficult position. But he also makes plain 
how unjustified was the easy contempt of the world for the 
Polish army, how remarkable its resistance was and what miracles 
mere courage wrought in face of the German armies. (He might 
have noted that an ill-informed hostility to and contempt for 
Poland have been the authentic hall-mark of the true Left-wing 
intellectual since 1919.) 

The Finnish war attracted more sympathetic attention, and so 
this section of the book is less of a novelty than the Polish chapters. 
But the same lucidity and firmness of judgement are displayed. 
With Norway the curtain goes up, and the complicated naval, 
political and military story is handled with the usual skill. Some 
critics may hold that the British intelligence service is given too 
clean a bill of health and it is probable that the role of Quislings 
and the degree to which German treachery was aided by native 
treason are exaggcrated. (The New Republic has printed some 
interesting material supporting this view.) 

With the invasion of the Netherlands, the show is really on 
and Strategicus rises to the height of the argument. Dunkirk 
does, indeed, prove the importance of morale—and it proves its 
limitations, too. There are fights with principalities and powers, air 
and ground superiority, that no courage or discipline can counter. 
The naval war has had fewer high-lights, but the blockade, 

.the battle of the Plate, the battles of Narvik, are well handled. 
Of very immediate interest is the discussion of the theory and 
practice of air war. The Douhet theories are fully expounded. 
(Until I learned from Strategicus that he was French, I had 
always thought that General Douhet, despite his name, was 
Italian.) 

The role of a chronicler of national setback, however redeemed 
by gallantry, can never be a congenial one and Strategicus will 
have a more grateful task when he has to recount the miraculous 
story of the next months, when the great fact was that the 
British people did not know that they were beaten—and so 
were not, 


D. W. BroGan. 
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Secret Police 


The Gestapo. By O. C. Giles. 
Affairs. Clarendon Press. 3d.) 


Oxford Pamphlets on Worig 


Tue Gestapo, the German Secret Police, has almost complete 
immunity. Only the Fihrer, Adolf Hitler, can, as a last resort, 
intervene, if the victim is not already dead and if he hears 
of it at all. The powers of the Minister of the Intenor, Dr 
Frick, are only administrative fiction; Heinrich Himmler 3. 
the chief of the Gestapo, and a far more powerful man. There 
can be little indeed that escapes this vast centrally-controlled 
machinery which covers the entire life of the nation. The SS 
man (the S.S. are the élite of the Storm Troops and the body 
from which the Gestapo are composed) has almost omnipotent 
powers, and exercises them with a fervour born of religious 
fanaticism, whose danger is increased by the efficient ruthlessness 
with which he is taught to achieve his object. The independent 
status and overriding powers of the Gestapo are proof of the 
utter insecurity of persons living within the borders of the Third 
Reich and its dependencies. 

Those are a few points from Mr. QC. C. Giles’s The Gestapo, 
The pamphlet is undoubtedly good, and covers almost everything 
that is wanted. Only, it is a bit too historical and academic, 
The author is a barrister, and has treated his subject in too much 
detail, even in pamphlet form, for the present time. But that is 
a personal plaint, because the Gestapo wants explaining to the 
ordinary citizen, the worker, and even more particularly to the 
men and women of the middle classes; and this has not been 
done effectively, as far as I know. 

The personality of Himmler, chief of the S.S. and Gestapo, 
has, of course, been the subject of much speculation. Some 
informants describe him as a pleasant person, others as a sadist. 
He may easily be both, says Mr. Giles. From my personal 
contact with him I would say that he is not a pleasant person at 
all, but sinister, even when smiling. He may be a sadist, but he is 
certainly terribly efficient, as Mr. Giles remarks, and he under- 
stands how to instil into his followers the S.S. spirit of “ ruthless- 
ness for the sake of the State.” 

The Gestapo activities are carried on by a force numbering 
many hundreds of thousands, aided by informers in blocks of 
flats, factories and so on, and are an ever-present menace which 
can hardly be gauged by anybody who has not lived in Nazi 
Germany. The Gestapo can, and does, inflict the death penalty, 
“and cases of killing are known both in concentration camps 
and outside.” ‘That is a definite understatement of facts. All 
the same, what happens in concentration camps, as Mr. Giles 
says, is savagery, which in its ghastly thoroughness is reminiscent 
of the dark ages. NORMAN EBBUTT. 


The Ancient and the Moderns 


Milton and His Modern Critics. By Logan Pearsall Smith. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir would be easy to dismiss this discursive tract as_ merely 
another ¢xample of the old antipathy of age for youth—the last 
effort of the Great Panjandrum of literary dilettantes to shoot 
the bolt against the younger generation knocking at the gate 
of his ivory tower. But this would be unjust, not only to Mr. 
Logan Pearsall Smith, who is certainly not as aged as he pre- 
tends to be, but also to “ our young Crusaders,” as he calls them, 
against whom he has taken up arms. Young and irresponsible 
they may, indeed, seem to “one who treads with aged steps the 
traditional paths of critical appreciation,’ and has, on his own 
admission, passed his seventy-fifth birthday. Yet, in fairness to 
all parties in the dispute, it must be explained that his young 
adversaries are not, as'one might suppose, “the newest push of 
Communist versifiers,’ but a group of middle-aged and estab- 
lished critics, most of them in their fifties. They include Mr. 
Middleton Murry, Professor Dobrée, Mr. Herbert Read, and, 
above all, “the two young Westerners ”"—the real villains of 
piece—Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot. These are “ the 
modern criticasters” whom Mr. Pearsall Smith ridicules for 
attempting “to shove the immortal poet, Milton, from _ his 
throne.” 

The attempt, of course, was never contemplated and never 
made, though a foolishly phrased remark by Dr. Leavis, read 
by few and quickly discountenanced, has been revived by Mr. 
Pearsall Smith to substantiate the charge of iconoclasm. A 
critic’s job is to try to understand a writer’s art, and to explain 
it to his generation. He is entitled, for example, to disagree with 
Mr. Pearsall Smith’s pontifical pronouncement that Milton 1s 
“the supreme master of the lovely art of writing,” if his o 
him to another conc 
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trained sensibility and intelligence lead 
sion. This is not the same thing as shoving immortal poets 
Just as Dr. Johnson and Keats, to name~but tw 





their thrones. 


critics whom Mr. Pearsall Smith would regard, with himself, 

“more old-fashioned persons” than Milton’s medern critics 
took objection to certain characteristics of Milton’s poetry, sc 
in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s old age other critics have done the same 
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thing. And, since he is forced to conclude that this same poet, 
whom elsewhere he stems to regard as supreme, and therefore 
above criticism, is “the strangest of portents, an_ historical 
problem, a literary enigma,” it is surely unreasonable to sneer 
at the efforts of recognised critics to explain the portent, analyse 
the problem, and resolve the enigma. Mr. Pearsall Smith would 
probably admit this. But, because he cannot tolerate what he 
assumes to be denigration of Milton, and because he despises 
Milton’s modern critics, the greater part of his essay is devoted, 
not to a fair examination of their criticisms, or even to answering 
them, but to peevish, patronising and personal cracks at their 
qualifications, and to a denunciation of the “ Cambridge School ” 
in general. Their effect, unfortunately, is somewhat diminished 
by the ironical admission that his knowledge of the two leading 
iconoclasts—Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound—“ is derived from books 
of reference or from what is, I fear, but a partial reading of 
their prose and verse.” 

The cause of Mr. Pearsall Smith’s spleen should, perhaps, be 
looked for elsewhere than in his devotion to Milton and his 
contempt for the criticasters. A clue to it may be found in two 
curious observations: the first, that “true poetry is not what 
young people care for now”; the second, that “the necessity 
of writing for one’s living blunts the appreciation of writing 
when it bears the mark of perfection.” Together, they echo the 
melancholy, and complaining cri de coeur of the rentier and 
laudator temporis acti, and, as such, may be respected. As 
literary criticism, however, they are wholly irrelevant. 

JOHN Haywarb. 


‘**O Sweet Content !’’ 


Life is Sweet, Brother. By Bernard Darwin. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


> 


“| HEAR you write,” said a clergyman to Mr. Bernard Darwin: 
“that must be very nice ” It is “very nice,” for the 
reader no less than for the writer; and the secret of its nicety 
keeps peeping round the corner at every turn of these cheery, 
companionable reminiscences. For this is a happy book, imbued 
with the spirit of Dekker’s “ sweet content ”—the content which 
springs from the consciousness of having plenty of congenial 
work to do, and of doing it well enough to satisfy oneself, and 
to add continually to the number of one’s friends. It is a spirit 
essentially English, in inspiration, in setting, and in activity. 
No wonder that Mr. Darwin has so large a following of enthu- 
siastic readers. He has helped to revolutionise the literature 
of sport, and many men (and women) who have never played 
golf in their lives turn quickly to his glittering article in The 
Times for an antidote to bombs and aeroplanes. 

Everything that he writes has a spice of autobiography about 
it, and here he has collected his impressions into a more or less 
formal volume of reminiscences. It is fascinating stuff. To 
be sure, it does not penetrate very deeply below the surface: Mr. 
Darwin’s generation were no introverts ; they took what the gods 
gave them, at Eton and Cambridge, of sport, of scholarship, and 
of friendly intercourse, and were content, when the easy days 
were over, to have got as much good out of their novitiate as 
accorded with having a “good time.” Then they went out to 
the work that lay nearest; and found perhaps (as Mr. Darwin 
did) that they had made a false start; and so left the Bar for 
the Bohemia of the Cock Tavern, and the Law Courts for the 
links. It was a long-sighted editor who realised that the ume 
had come to rescue sporting journalism from the morass of 
clichés and familiarities in which it had been wallowing for years, 
and to set its feet upon the pleasant way of literature. When 
Mr. Neville Cardus started writing on cricket and Mr. Bernard 
Darwin on golf, his clerical friend might well find it “ very nice.” 
The best of sport was at last suitably served by the best of all 
possible journalism. 

The story of Mr. Darwin’s odyssey in the land of sport and 
newspapers is easy-going, good-natured and full of character. 
In the opening stages—at home, at school, and in chambers—his 
recollections are alive with passing glimpses of well-known men, 
from his grandfather the scientist to Sir Edward Clarke the 
counsel, and from the Master of Trinity to Alec Herd. When 
he gets to Fleet Street he is revealing but discreet ; his sketch 
of Lord Northcliffe touches the spot of keen insight; there is 
a chapter on Great Golfers which will delight all followers of 
the ancient game, while the snatches of Dickensiana abound in 
lore and good criticism. How many people could give off-hand 
the circumstances of Mr. Passnidge and Mrs. Fibbitson? Mr. 
Darwin can; and he can also put up as good a defence of 
the best of Dickens’s pathos as could possibly be offered by a 
critic unreservedly tormented by the worst of it. 

So the book is packed with other things than golf, although 
the call of the links and the sunlight along the fairway are still, 
after more than sixty years of familiarity, the chief incentives 
to a rich and mellow content. “To have done the only kind 
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of work that one could have liked, in green and pleasant places 
and amid pleasant, friendly people—that is something to be very 
grateful for, and the wind is still blowing on the heath.” Yes, 
indeed, as the amiable clergyman remarked, “That must be 
very nice.” ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Where Wolsey Taught 


Magdalen School. By R. S. Stanier. (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis pleasant and excellently produced volume will delight many 
besides the alumni of the school it commemorates. A great part 
of Mr. Stanier’s success is that he persuades the reader of the 
unique quality of Magdalen School—or Magdalen College School, 
as it is more usually called, at any rate in Oxford. Indeed, | 
laid down his book almost regretting that I had not been to 
school there. The school is certainly lucky in its historian, who 
joins scholarship to a lively sense of humour, and writes very 
well in an unobtrusive way which is peculiarly his own. 

The school had a distinguished founder. William of Waynflete 
was Headmaster of Winchester, Headmaster and Provost of Eton, 
Bishop of Winchester, and Lord Chancellor of England under 
Henry VI. The date of the foundation is uncertain. It must 
have been between 1448, when the first Magdalen Hall was 
founded, and 1480, when the College Register speaks of the 
founding of a grammar school “with upper rooms and the 
necessary kitchen for the said school.” Mr. Stanier inclines to put 
it at 1478. The terms of the foundation were even less certain, 
the commission which remodelled it in 1849 being obliged to 
admit that the school was a department of the college “ with no 
separate legal existence or endowment.” Mr. Stanier traces its 
history and that of its masters and ushers from those days to the 
present: and one feels that scarcely a detail, however obscurely 
it may have been hidden, has escaped him. 

For the general reader, the most interesting part of the book 
will be the light it sheds on the early grammar schools and their 
curriculum. John Anwykyll, the first known Master of Magdalen 
School, wrote a text book of grammar, from which excerpts are 
given, and which was the forerunner of many others. One had 
the attractive title of Lac Puerorum, or Mylke for Children. 
Indeed, so many rival grammars arose that Henry VIII appointed 
a committee to decide on their merits, and the use of one 
grammar, Lyly’s, was enforced by law. This was a great blow 
to Magdalen School, where one Robert Whittinton had produced 
a grammar, in English, which showed real understanding of a 
boy’s mind, as the following extract shows: 

“Peace, the mayster is comen into the school. He is as welcome 
to many of us as water into the shyppe. I shall playe hym a cast 
of leger demayn and yet he shall not espye it, as quykke eyed as 
he is. Whyles he declareth the lecture of tully I wyll convey 
myselfe out of the doores by sleyght I played my mayster a 
mery pranke or play yesterdaye and therfore he hath thaught me to 
synge a newe songe to daye. He hath made me to renne a rase 
or a course) that my buttokkes doth swette a blody sweat.” 

Cardinal Wolsey, who probably learned and certainly taught at 
the school, made a liberal approach to the problems of teaching. 
He deplored the tendency to concentrate on the ablest boys, 
insisted that the sentences they translated should not be silly or 
meaningless to them, and laid down that there should not be 
too much grammar, nor too little time for play. It is a pity his 
counsel was not followed. 

Altogether, this is an excellent book, on which I am not sure 
whether school or historian is the more to be congratulated. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Fiction 
Twilight in Delhi. By Ahmen Ali. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Mooshka. By Avram Melnikoff. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
Whiteoak Heritage. By Mazo de la Roche. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Strangers and Brothers. By C. P. Snow. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 


War is a severe test for a novel, since it is in competition with 
fiercer emotions than it can usually provide, and novels about 
the minor social adjustments are likely to seem meaningless. 
Twilight in Delhi, if written of English people in London, 
would be just a book of trivialities. It has little story, and the 
characters with their constant self-pity would be more than 4 
little irritating. But taking us as it does, very skilfully, very 
intimately, into the details of Moslem life in Delhi during the 
earlier part of this century, it releases us into a different and 
quite complete world. Mr. Ahmed Ali writes delicately, with 
here and there perhaps too nostalgic a sigh, too frequent a wash 
of lacrimae rerum ; but he makes us hear and smel!l Delhi—hear 
in the flutter of pigeons’ wings, the cries of itinerant vendors, 
the calls to prayer, the howls of mourners, the chants of gawwals ; 
smell in jasmine and sewage, frying ghee and burning wood. 
And amid the smells and sounds a family has its domestic being, 
sustained by religion and superstition, a being faintly clouded 
with the memory of Mogul glories, and the sense of being a 
conquered people. The detail, as Mr. E. M. Forster says, 15 
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don’t, forget our Cripples! 


| In war-time, welfare work is apt to 


be overlooked. But we, at John 
Groom's Crippleage, must carry 
on, for we have great and ever- 
increasing responsibilities. 

Training Crippled Girls to enable 
them to become partially self- 
supporting is costly. We have over 
300 — all crippled beyond recovery. 
Our 150 orphan girls, whom we 
fully maintain from infancy to 15 
years of age, had to be removed 
from Clacton to Bridgnorth, Shrop- 
shire, at very considerable expense. 
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In consequence, the popular fétes 
at Clacton had to be abandoned. 
This, in itself, represents a serious 
loss of much-needed revenue. We 
are maintaining our other social 
services, but we are entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary contribu- 
tions and legacies, so we hope that 
all who can do so will send us a 
CHRISTMAS offering. The call is 
urgent and the cause worthy. 

We should like to have the new 
addresses of our many supporters 
who have removed. 
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“new and fascinating”; it is poetic and brutal, delightful and 
callous, in so far only like European life. 


We enter a totally different world in Mooshka, more brutal 
because it has hardly a tincture of civilisation. It is wilder, but 
at least some people in it are moved to action by something 
larger than themselves, as none are in Mr. Ahmed Ali’s book. 
It has not the literary grace or skill of Twilight in Delhi, but 
the story goes with a swing, and is cheerfully economical. 
Mooshka is a Bessarabian Jew born into the Tsarist régime—but 
I hasten to say that the book has no political implications. This 
hero, of the poorest peasant stock, and rather stupid, turns out 
to be an artist—but again I hasten to say he makes no mark 
in the world. His passions are wild and strong, yet childish ; 
he lives half-consciously through the pre-war (1914-1918) revolu- 
tionary movement, escapes for no special reason to Warsaw, 
from which his homing instinct soon lures him back. He finds 
his wife whom he has deserted being courted by his best friend, 
for whom he has done nothing. The book ends on an uncertain 
note, but though this character who never grows up is not very 
interesting, we get a picture, and the sense of something historical 
being in the wind carries us along. 


Those who already know the Whiteoaks will be pleased to 
meet them again, and be glad to breathe the air of Jalna once 
more. Renny has come back from the war (1914-1918), and, his 
father having died, takes over the government of the family 
and the estate. We are led to believe that he has constructive 
ideas, but when we learn that his ideal is to breed a horse to 
win the Grand National, we lose interest. The whole thing 1s 
remote yet familiar. None of the people in the book want any- 
thing half badly enough, except possibly the wicked widow, who 
is partly baulked of baby-snatching by a pretty device. The 
formula is this. If a wicked widow tries to seduce the handsome 
family adolescent, turn on a senescent uncle to seduce her back. 
It didn’t quite work out, for he fell in love with Renny, and 
when he scorned her killed his Grand National winner. The 
best part of the book is the children and the old grandmother ; 
but if all the characters are distinct, and quite well sketched 
in, the book is not really about anything, and continually baffles 
one’s expectations. It is a reflection of social life in a Canadian 
village, but though one does not doubt its accuracy in details, 
the values seem distorted and the surface of the mirror a little 
dim 

Dr. Snow, in attempting a picture of the post-war (1914-1918) 
social muddle, has given us a hero who tries to inspire the down- 
trodden lower middle classes with an idea of “freedom.” George 
Passant is this central figure who is to radiate energy and to 
be for ever giving out virtue, so as to redeem the depressed 
half-educated classes, and rouse them to defeat the snobs and 
the vested interests. The book then has a theme, but neither 
does the analysis cut half deep enough, nor can we believe in 
Passant’s power. He is noisy, blunt but not illuminating, has 
a very loud laugh, drinks hard, and is promiscuous in his loves. 
He represents, we are told in the blurb, the strength and weak- 
ness of his time. He seems to me a sort of H. G. Wells out 
of Ernest Dowson. And alas! he is careless about money, and 
is tried for financial conspiracy. He is acquitted, and after 
making nobody better or worse, as far as can be gathered, decides 
to marry his latest flame, though what good that will do either 


of them it is hard to see. The book has little structure, but 
stumbles on slowly to the long-drawn-out climax of the trial. 
The philosophic theme seems to be that there can be no 
freedom without faith. The ingredients are good enough, there 
are the elements of a novel here, but Dr. Snow has’ failed to 


imagine it creatively, and so to write it convincingly. 
BoNAMY DoBREE. 
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FINANCE AND 
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INVESTMENT 


MARKETS are so good that one might easily be tempted to 
draw over-optimistic conclusions about the course of the war. 
The truth is that while a quiet confidence certainly forms the 
basis for firm prices, the extent of the rise in Throgmorton 
Street flatters the volume of public buying. Thanks to the 
requisitioning of Canadian stocks, there is a good deal of 
money seeking investment, but in more normal conditions 
demand on this scale would be satisfied without any appreciable 
change in quotations. The trouble today is that nobody jis 
selling. Investors as a whole have long been confirmed jn 
their determination to see things through, with the result 
that stock is coming to market only in driblets. So long 
as this condition persists jobbers mark up prices quickly 
whenever a buyer appears. We must not complain, in these 
days, because dealings are hampered by a scarcity of sellers, 
It might easily have been otherwise, with unfortunate results, 
The broad recovery in values, which is now extending beyond 
gilt-edged to prior charges, industrial equities and even to 
some of the frankly speculative groups, must be very welcome 
to tens of thousands of investors. Let the good work go on! 


E.P.T. CRITICISMS 

It becomes clearer week by week that the 100 per cent, 
Excess Profits Tax is hitting some companies very hard. In 
several cases the chairmen have told shareholders at recent 
meetings that the heavy charge for taxation has stripped the 
company of liquid resources required for plant extensions and 
improvements. In others, such as Mufulira Copper Mines, 
the company has actually had less to distribute in dividends 
despite a substantial rise in gross earnings and a steadily 
increasing contribution to the nation’s war effort. The 
arguments for a revised E.P.T. have been put forward with 
great cogency by Mr. Kenneth Moore, chairman of Trinidad 
Petroleum Development. Here was a company in the middle 
of a big expansion programme in the “ standard” years. In 
consequence, it has a bad E.P.T. standard and is now being 
called on for large sums. There is no money available for 
further expansion, so that the board has been forced to resort 
to an issue of £200,000 in 6 per cent. preference shares. 

How the Treasury can be satisfied with this sort of position 
is more than I can understand. Surely it would be only 
common sense to temper the wind in cases like these and leave 
the companies with at least sufficent resources for the full 
development of their business. As things stand, the 6 per 
cent. cumulative redeemable preference shares are to be 
offered at par, in the proportion of 1 for 5, to holders of the 
existing 1,000,000 ordinary shares. Those who can afford to 
take up their quota should certainly do so. The preferences 
are well covered both as to capital and dividend and should 
command a modest premium in the market. 


BERNALES GROUP DEVELOPMENTS 

Having said that much in criticism of the Treasury’s E.P.T. 
policy I must record my wholehearted agreement with the 
Chancellor’s action in scotching the transfer plan of Great 
Boulder Proprietary Gold Mines. Having carried the scheme 
through the shareholders’ meeting in defiance of Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s wishes Mr. de Bernales has now seen fit to climb 
down. Nobody will pretend that the company is not badly 
hit by taxation, but most City people are glad that this 
show-down has ended in Whitehall’s favour. Mr. de Bernales 
has not helped his cause by allowing three months to elapse 
before publishing the Board of Trade report on seven other 
companies in his group Sir William McLintock’s conclusions 
will be made known on Monday. Until then judgement on 
the group’s affairs must be withheld. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘* The Spectator *’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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In spite of war conditions 
the Bible Society con- 
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earth; and last year the 
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Since the war began the 
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the New Testament for 
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THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 
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be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appeari 
lo - a— of the winner — the a will be published i the follow- 
me wsug nvelopes contammege solutions must "ear a2 i Stamp, OUMerw tse iney 
are surcharged on delivery Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.| 
ACROSS 2. What a come-down! (7). 
1. Good for fencing, no good 3. The military occupier seems 
for a fence (11). to have vacated the premises 
9. Concerning a gentleman in (10). 
short (7). 4. Puzzle dog (6). 
10. He gave colour, so to speak, 5. In clothes for riding (8). 
to Henry VIII and others (7). 6. A curly vegetable (4). 
iI a ee _ 7. Praise from the crying ape 
12. Mingled but not led (4). 8. Believing (6) 
54. cbly ss). the wood very pos- 13. She’s a heavenly chairwoman 
— (10). 
15 oo aoe 14. He would have _ suffered 
"7 Should a 4 saeen ft much in these days of ration- 
“ — > ing (9). 
might be like this (8). 16. Coming in is so charming (8). 
b ie coeein yy J). 18. Eleven, perhaps, in a ship 
s to g ' 6) 
23. No doubt it has a very swell 5, Gate in shelter (7) 
owen (two words) (5, 5 21. This does not mean the op- 
26. It muzzles the muzzle (7). : ans 
ae posite of run away (6). 
27. Dominate (7). eeaiie oe them im the aoth 
28. But their policy is not that 74 io Be Ss. 
zoods should not be paid for De 
~ oe se 25. “I had as —— not be as 
(two words) (4, 7). live to be In awe of such 
ive to be awe suc hen andes ona in - , —_ om 
DOWN thing as I myself.” (Shake- PLEASE NOTE ALTERATIONS IN REGULATIONS 
1. Fish in traps (5). speare) (4). 
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